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It is probable, that tbe original design and principal motiye of 
every teacher, in publishing a School-Book, is tbe improyement 
of bis own pupils. Such, at least, is the immediate object of 
the present compilation ; which, for brevity of expression, neat- 
ness of arrangement, and comprehensiveness of plan, is, per- 
haps, superior to any other book of the kind, *' My chief end has 
been, to explain the general Principles of Grammar, as clearl;^ 
and intelligibly as possible. In the definitions, therefore, easi- 
ness and perspicuity have been sometimes preferred to logical 
exactness." 

Orthography is mentioned rather for the sake of order, than 
from a conviction of its utility ; for, in mjr opinion, to occupy 
thirty or forty pages of a fframmar in defining the sounds of the 
alphabet is quite preposterous. 

On Etymology 1 have left much to be remarked by the 
teacher, in the time of teaching. My reason for doing this is, 
that children, when by themselves, labour more to have the 
words in their books imprinted on their memories, than to have 
the meaning fixed in their miods : but, on the contrary, when 
the teacher addresses them viva voce^ they naturally strive rather 
to comprehend his meaning, than to remember his exact 
expressions. In pursuance of this idea, the first part of this 
little volume has been thrown into a form more resembling 
Heads of Lectures on Grammar, than a complete elucidation of 
the subject. That the teacher, however, may not be always 
under the necessity of having recourse to his memory to supply 
the deficiencies, the most remarkable Observations have been 
subjoined at the bottom of the page, to which the pupils them- 
selves may occasionally be referred. 

The desire of being concise has frequently induced me to use 
very elliptical expressions ; but I trust they are all sufficiently 
perspicuous. 

The Questions on Etymology, at the end of tbe book, will 
speak for themselves : they unite the advantages of both the 
usual methods, viz., that of plain narration, and that of question 
and answer, without the inconvenience of either. 

Syntax is commonly divided into two parts, Concord and Gq»- 
vernment ; and the rules respecting l\\fe lowcv^x, ^iiWxxsNaxv«»a. 
in general have placed before Uioae \«i\i\<i\L t€^^\.^ \a "^^^"^"^^^ 
I bare not, however, attended to tV\a Olynva^^,^^^^^"^^^ ^ 



iv PEEFACE. 

it of little importance ; but have placed those rules first which 
are either more easily understood, or which more frequently 
occur. In arranging a number of rules, it is difficult to please 
every reader. I have frequently been unable to satisfy myself; 
and, therefore, cannot expect that the arrangement which I have 
at last adopted will give universal satisfaction. Whatever order 
be preferred, the one rule must necessarily precede the other ; 
and since they are all to be learned, it signifies but little whether 
the rules of concord precede those of government, or whether 
they be mixed, provided no anticipations be made which may 
embarrass the learner. 

For exercises on Syntax, I have not only selected the shortest 
sentences I could find, but printed the lines closely together, 
with the rules at the bottom in a small type, and by these moans 
have generally compressed as many faulty expressions into a 
single page, as some of my predecessors have done into two 
pages of a larger size. Hence, though this book seems to con- 
tain but few Exercises on bad grammar, it really contains so 
many, that a separate volume of exercises is quite unnecessary. 

The former Editions of this Epitome were well received by 
my Friends and the Public, and it is hoped that the present will 
not be less acceptable. Whatever amendments were thought 
necessary have been made, and whatever defects were found in 
the former edition, in the time of teaching, have been carefully 
supplied. 

Ou Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, there is scarcely a Rule 
or Observation in the largest grammar in print that is not to be 
found in this: besides, the Rules and Definitions in |;eneral 
are so very short and pointed, that, compared with those in some 
other grammars, they may be said to be hit off rather than made. 
Every page is independent, and though quite full, not crowded, 
but wears an air of neatness and ease invitingly sweet ; — a cir- 
cumstance not unimportant. But, notwithstanding these pro- 
perties, and others that might be mentioned, I am far from 
ocing so vain as to suppose that this compilation is altogctlier 
free from inaccuracies or defects ; much less do I presume that 
it will obtain the approbation of every one who may choose to 
peruse it ; for, to use the words of Dr. Johnson, ** He that has 
much to do will do something wrong, and of that wrong must 
sufifer the consequences ; and if it were possible that he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are to judge of his 
conduct, the bad will censure and obstruct him by malevolence^ 
and the good sometimes by mistake." 

K. means Key; the figures refer to the No., not the page. 



THE 

PRINCIPLES 

OP 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English Language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Ortho- 
ffraphyy Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of Letters, and the just method of spelling Words, 

A Letter is the least part of a Word. 
There are twenty-six Letters in English. 
Letters are either Vowels or Conaox^'axNJvs.* 
A Vowel 18 a letter, the name ot ^VvO^ x^vs^^^ 
a, Jull open sound. 



t. 

yper Diphthong is one in whic 
are sounded ; as^ oy in hoy, 

iproper Diphthong is one in "w 
he two Vowels is sounded j 

phthong is the union of three 
□. beauty. 

lable is a part of a Word, or as 
ounded at once ; as, far in fai 

nosyttable is a word of one syll 
syllable is a word of two sylla 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymotx)gy treats of the different sorts of Words, 
their varioris modifications y and their derivation. 

There are nine parts of Speech : — ^Article, 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, 
Prepoiition, Interjection, and Conjunction. 

Of the Articles. 

An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
show the extent of its meaning ; as, a man. 

There are two Articles, a, or an, and the. A 
is used before a consonant.* — An is used before 
a vowel, or silent h ; as, an age, an hour. 

Of Nouws. 

% 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing ; as, John, London, book. 
Nouns are varied by Number, Gender, and Case 

OBSEKVATIONg. 

* Ais used before the long sound of u, and before to and p; as, A. 

uttUf a ea^phimy, a emt, a week, a yMr^ such a ont. An is used before 

words beginning with h sounded, when the accent is on the teoami 
syllable ; as, an heroic action ; an historical account. 

A is called the indefinite article, because it does not point out a parti- 
enlar person, or thing; as, A hing; that is, cmy king. 

The is called the (^finite article, because it refers to a particular per- 
son, or thing ; as. The Jung; that is, the king of our oten country. 

A noun without an article to limit it, is taken In its widest sense ; as, 
Mem is mortal ; namely, cUl mankind. 

A is used before nouns in the singuJar number only. ^It is used 

b^ore the plural in nouns preceded by such phrases as, A /eto, a great 
Mony, as, a few books : a great many apples. 

The is used before nouns in both nxac^^x^\ wv\ «icrai«>X"ciRi.'^ \»'s^^^^!"^^^ 
▼erbs in the comparative and snpeTlatVv^ QiftStftfeN ^^, T^* «^^* ^ 
gnmrnur tike better I like it. 



8 ENQLIBH ETTMOLOGT. 

Of Number. 
Nouns have two numbers ; the Shiffular and 
the Plural. The eingular denotes one, the plu- 
ral more than one. 

1. The plural is generally formed by adding 
s to the singular ; as. Book, books. 

2. Nouns in s, sh, ch, x, or o, form the plu- 
ral by adding es ; as, Miss, misses ; brush, 
brushes ; match, matches ; fox, foxes ; hero, 
heroes. p. 12. h.* 

3. Nouns in y change y into ies in the plu- 
ral ; as, Lady, ladies. But y with a vowel be- 
fore it, is not changed into ies ; as, Day, days. 

4. Nouns in/, or /e,- change/, or/e,intoiW4, 
in the plural ; as. Loaf, loaves ; life, lives. 



Nouns endini; in ch sounding k, form the plural by adding 
9 only ; as, Stomach, stomacbs. 

Nouns in 10, with junto, eanto, tyto, grotto,and portico, have 
a only in the plural ; aa. Folio, folioa ; canto, cantOB. 

Nouns in ff, have their plural in i, as. Muff, muffs ; except 
staff, which somelimas hae itavet. 

DwatF, scarf, nliarf; brief, chief, grief, kerchief, handker- 
chief, mischief; gulf, turf, surf; fife, strife ; proof, hoof, roof, 
and reproof, nsTer obanga/, or/e, into t'«. 

Nouns ura either proper or commim, 

Proper name* are the names of persons, places, seas, and 
rivers, &c. ; as, Thmma, Scalland, Forth. 

Proper names have the plural only ivhea the; refer to a row 
m family; as. The CdmpieOt ; or to eeverul persuns of ths 
eame'iame; as. The eight ffmrfn; Tho tno Mr. Belli; tha 
two Alias £rswni,' (or without the numeral) the Aljss lioyt; 
but, ia a 
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EXERCISES. 

On the Articles and Noun, 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, 
sex, kiss, coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty,^ 
knife, echo, loss, cargo, wife, story, church, 
table, glass, study, calf, branch, streets, potato, 
peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, glory, 
hope, flower, city, difficulty, distress. 

Day, boy, relay, chimney,* journey, valley, 
needles, enemy, an army, a vale, an ant, a 
sheep, the hills, a valley, the sea, key, toy. 

Corrects — a end, a army, an heart, an horn, 
an bed, a hour, a adder, a honour, an horse, an 
house, an pen, a ox, vallies, chimnies, journies, 
attornies. 

Exercise on the Observations. 

Monarch, tyro, grotto, nuncio, punctilio, ruff, 
muff, reproof, portico, handkerchief, mischief, 
gulf, hoof, fife, multitude, people, meeting, 
John, Lucy, meekness, charity, folly, France, 
Matthew, James. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

Common nouns are the names of things in general ; as, C/taiff 
table, spoon. 

Kouns signifying many, are called eolleetive nouns ; as, Mul- 
iitudef crowd. 

The names of virtues, and Tices, and qualities, are called ab- 
stract nouns ; as, Piety , mekedness, wisdom^ &c. 

* Many eminent authors change ey in the singular into Ua in the pla- 
ral, thus, 

ChimnUs with scorn rejecting smoke. Swift. 

Still as thou dost thy radiant joumiea rim. Prior. 

But rattling nonsense in full volliea breaks. P&pe. 

The society of Procurators, or Attorales. Bosnuoil^. 
This mode ot apelUng these and Blm\lat'wotAa\a\A^\l vrnvs^s^t- ^^«* 
lacottslfftent, '^ AtUimied," "journeyed:' 



ingular. 


Plural:, ' 


Man* 


men 


W oman 


women 


Child 


children 


Foot 


feet 


Ox 


oxen 
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Of Nouns. 

Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their plural ; 
such as, 

Singular. Plural. 

Tooth teeth 

Goose geese 

Mouse mice 

Louse lice 

Penny pence 

* The compounds of man form the plnral like the simple ; namel7, 
by changing a, of the singular, into e of the plural 
JUussulman, not heing a compound of man, is mussulmans in the plural. 

Singular, Plural. 

Brother brothers, or brethrenf 

Sow or swine sows, or swine 

Die (for gaming^ dice 

Die (for coining) dies 

Aid-ae-carap aides-de-camp 

Court-martial courts-martial 

Cousin-german cousins-german 

Father-in-law, &c. fathers-in-law, &c. 

t Brethren is generally applied to the members of the same society or 
church, and Brothers to the sons of the same parents. 

OBSEBYA.TIONS. 

Names of metals, virtues, vices, and things that are weighed 
or measured, &c. are, for the most part, confined to the singular 
number ; as, Gold, meekness, drunkenness, bread, beer, beef, &c., 
except when the different sorts are meant ; as, wines, teas. 

Some nouns are used only in the plural ; such as Antipodes, 
literati, credenda^ minutia, banditti, data, folk,] 

The words. Apparatus^ hiatus, series, brace, dozen, meatis, 
and species, are alike in both numbers — Brace, doxen, &c. 
sometimes admit of the plural form ; thus, He bought partridges 
in Braces, and books in Dozens, &c. 

N(:ws and alms are generally used in the singular number, but 
sometimes in the plural. 

The Bin^lar of some nouns is distinguished from the plural 
4^ tlie article ay as, A sAeep, a swine. 
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0/* Nouns. 

As the following words, from Foreign Languages, seldom 
occur) except a few in the first column, the punil may very pro- 
erly he allowed to omit them, till he l>e fartner advanced in 
is grammatical studies. 



I 



Singular. 


FluraL 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Beau 


heaus or heaux 


Axis 


axes 


Cheruh 


cherubim 


Medium 


media 


Seraph 


seraphim 


Magus 


magi 


Erratum 


errata 


Automaton 


automata 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 


Index 


indices, or 


Eadius 


radu 




indexes f 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Vortex 


vortices 


Effluvium 


efiSuvia 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Stratum 


strata 


Basis 


bases 


Genius 


genii* 


Liimina 


laminee 


Genus 


genera 


Diaeresis 


diaereses 


Crisis 


crises 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


Criterion 


criteria 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Encdmium 


encomiums, or 


Emphasis 


emphases 




encomia 


Calx 


calces 


Appendix 


appendices, or 


Metamorpho- 


metamorpho- 




appendixes 


sis 


ses 


Stamen 


stamina 


Memorandum 


memorandums, 
or memoranda 



It was thought unnecessary to give a list of those words in our 
own language, that are used only in the plural, or only in the 
singular number ; because, though they often occur, their ter- 
minations will, in general, show to which number they belong. 



■ • Oeniit aerial spirits ; but geniuses, persons of genius. For what 

reason, L. Murray, Elphinston, Oulton, and others, pluralize such words as 
genius and rdms, by adding ses to tlie singular, making them genius9«ff, 
x^hxxBses, instead of geniuses, rebuses, it is not easy to g^iess : as words 
ending with a single s, are never accented on the last syllable, there can 
be no good reason for doubling the s before es. Hence Rule 2d, page 9th, 
begins now with " Nouns in «/' and not with " Nouns in w," as in former 
editions ; because those in s include those in ss. 

t /ntfea^tf, when it signifies pointers, or table of contetita. I-miveAA^ 
when it refers to algebraic quantities, 

MuU, Nouns in urn or on have a in the p\v\xa\\ aa^ >;>Lio^» -s^XiNsX^^sc'^ 
isiaihe Bingulsx have es in the plural. 



bXX^ 



fW«#»W^W •- «. _ 



e H'eminme ueuutco 
fly a girl. 

e Neuter denotes whatever is with 
lilk. 

?re are three ways of distinguishing t 
1. By diflferent words; as. 

Female^ 
.or maid 

BOW 



jr 



r steer 



^1 
Bister 
doe 
cow 

I heifer 






hen 

hitch 

duck 



ifAea 



Male. 


Fern 


Hoshand 


wife 


King 


qiiee 


Lad 


lass 


Lord 


lady 


Man 


wo n 


Master 


mist 


Milter 


spav 


Nephew 


niec 


Kam 


ewe 


Singer 




Sloven 


slut 
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Of Nouns. 




2. By 


a difference of termination ; as, 




Female, 


Mak. 


Fetnak, 




abbess 


Jew 


Jewess 




actress 


y TiandgraTO 


landgravine 


listiatoi* 


admiuistratrix 


Lion 


lioness 


jrer 


adulteress 


Marquis 


marcliioness 


ssador 


ainbassadress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


T 


arbitrcss 


Patron 


patroness 


r (often] 


authoress 


Peer 


peeress 




baroness 


Poet 


poetess 


jroom 


brido 


Priest 


priestess 


ictor 


benefactress 


Prince 


princess 


jr 


cateress 


Prior 


prioress 


er 


chantrcss 


Prophet 


prophetess 


ictor 


conductress 


Protector 


protectress 




countess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


n 


deaconess 


Songster 


songstress 




duchess 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


»r 


clectress 


Sultan 


sultuness, or 


ror 


empress 




suUaua 


inter 


enchantress 


Tiger 


tigress 


tor 


cxfeculrix 


Traitor 


traitress 


nor 


governess 


Tutor 


tutoress 




heiress 


Tyrant 


tyranness 




hCr-o-ine 


Viscount 


viscountess 


jr 


huntress 


Votary 


votaress 




hostess 


Widower 


widow 



3. By prefixing anotlier woi:d\ ^^ 

cocAr-sparrow, a ^^n-sparrow •, a 7ie-\E,o;x\„ ^ ^^^"^^^'^^isA^ 
errant, a matd-scryani ; a Ae-asa, a 8h.e-a^^*, ^ vmAa- 
r/e-descendantSf &c. o 



he jfossesbiYc xo xyji.x±*x.^ ~ . .. 
he, and s, to the Nominative ; as, 

V^hen the pluf al ends in s, the po 
aed by adding only an apostrophe : 

Singular. Plural. Singular, 

Worn, XiSdy Ladies John 

^oss. JjodigB Ladies' John's 

9hJ. Lady Ladies John 

roper names generally want the plural,'— i 

last Note. 

EXERCISES. 

On Gender, Number, and Cat 
ather, brothers, mother's, boys. 

The Nominative merely denotes the name of a thin 

'he Ibsaeasive denotes possession ; as, Ann^g hook. — P 
jressed hj of as well as by an 's. 

' --' •••>'»" ttrTiJHi an active 
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arms^ wife, hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, 
goose, eagles' wings, echo, ox's horn, mouse, 
kings, queen's, bread, child's, glass, tooth, 
tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's 
8hoe,horse> 

Of Adjectives. 

An adjective is a word which expresses the 
qualily of a noun ; as, A good boy. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; 
the Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

The comparative is formed by adding er to 
the positive ; and the superlative, by adding 
est ; as. Sweet, sweeter, sweetest,^ 

Adjectives compared Irregularly. 

Fositive. 
Good 

Bad, evil, or ill 
Little 

Much or many 
Late 
Near 
Far 
Fore 
Old 



Comparative, 
better 


Superlative, 
best 


worse 
less 


worst 
least 


more 
later 


most 

latest or last 


nearer 
farther 
former 
older or elder 


nearest or next 
farthest 

foremost or first 
oldest or eldest 



• The positive expresses the simple quality ; the comparatire 
a higher or lower degree of the quality ; and the superlative 
the highest or lowest degree. 

Adjectives of one syllable are generally compared, by adding 
er and est; and those of more than one by prefixing more and 
most; as, More numerous, most numerous; — or, hy less and 
least; as, Less merry, least merry. 

DiflByllables ending with e final at© o^ten <iOT«^^T^^\s^ cr 
and Of// as, J'oliie, poUier, politest ; -4twple, ampler, awpXea*- 



4k 

Live, and Adjective, 
le Personal pronouns are thus d 
Singular. F 

Norn, Pos8, Ohj. Nom. 2 

ersonai \ mine me We c 

Q m. or/. 

or/. Thou thine thee Youf ] 

f a yowel precede y, it is not changed into 
IS, Gay, gayer y gayest ; Coy, coyer , coyesi 

ic adjectives are compared by adding mosi 
ord ; as, UppeTj uppermost. — Some have i 
ior, extreme. 

uns are often used as ndjectives ; as, gold' 
-Adjectives often become nouns ; as, much 

ne adjectives do not properly admit of cor 
me. nerfecA. universal, chief, extreme. &c. 
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Singular. PkaraL 

Pers. pronoun. Nbm, Poaa. Ohj. Norn. Poas. Olff, 

8. »»• He his himl 

8./. She hers* her >They theirs them 

8.n. It Its It J 

Exercises on Personal Pronouns. 

I, thou, we, me, us, thine, he, him, she, 
hers, they, thee, them, its, theirs, you, her, 
ours, yours, mine, his, I, me, them, us, it, 
we. 

Of Relative Pronouns. 

A Relative Pronoun is a word that relates 
to a noun or pronoun before it, called the 
antecedent; as. The master who taught us, 
&c.t 

♦ Sers, its, ours, yours, thnrs, should never be written Tier^s, it*s, our'Sf 
ycur'Sj their'a; but Tiers, its, ours, &c. 

The compound personal pronouns, 3fyse{f, ^ysetf^ Mmsdf, &e. are 
commonly joined either to the simple pronoun, or to any ordinaiy noun 
to make it more remarkable. 

These pronouns are all generally in the same case with the noun or 
pronoun to which they are joined ; as, " She TiersdfB9\di so ;" " they ihem- 
sOvea acknowledged it to tTte myseif,*' ''The master himself got it." 

8a/, when used alone, is a noun *, as, " Our fondness for se^ la hurtful 
to others." 

In some respectable grammars the possessive case of the different 
persoDid pronouns stands thus : 1st, my or mine, our or ours— 26, thy or 
^kine, your or yours— Sd, Tier or Tiers, tTieir or theirs. T see no impropriety 
in t^is method: the one! have preferred, however, is perhaps less 
liable to objections. • 

t The relative sometimes refers to a wTiole clause «a V\& «.Tv\!e;^fti^tscX\ 
M, The bin was rejected by the Lords, which, ^xcivte^ xio wsv^Sl ^^^^s». 
of j^BlonBjr and discontent; that is, which thing ox cwcuwwumcft t«io*«o>* 



Vho is applied to persons ; as^ The be 

Vhich is applied to inferior anirm 
igs without life ; as. The dog which 
'■ book which was lost. 

That is often used instead of who o 
The boy that reads; the book i 

t. 

What is a compound relative, includ 
3 relative and the antecedent ;t as 
at I wanted ; that is, the thing 
mted. 

OBSBBYATIONS. 

[n nsking questions, Who, which, and what are 
;ativcs : as, Who said that ? What did ho do ? 

The relative is always of the same number and 
antecedent, but not always in the same case. 

Which has properly no possessive case of its ow 
«:„« «,;♦!, ^/ y-toFnro if. Riinnlies its nlace. Our 
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Adjective Pronouns. 

There are four sorts of Adjective Pronouns. 

1. The Possessive pronouns My, thy,^ his, 
her, our, your, their, its, own.f 

2. The Distributive; Each, every, either, 
neither, 

3. The Demonstrative; This, that,X with 
their plurals, these, those. \\ 

4. The Indefinite ; None^ any, all, such, whole, 
some, both, one, other, another ; the last three are 
declined like nouns. 

OBSEBTATIONS. 

relatives, equal to that which. These coxnponnds, however, particu- 
larly whoso, are now generally avoided. WJtatever, and whoever, are 
most nsed. 

* Jlis and her are possessive pronouns, when placed immediately be- 
fore nonns ; bat when they stand by themselves, his is accounted tho 
possessive case of the personal pronoun he, and her the objective of the, 

t lis and oton seem to be as much entitled to the appellation of pos- 
sessive pronouns as his and my. 

i Ton, with fmner and latter, may be called demonstrative pronouns, 
as well as this and that. See Syntax, R. 28. 

|i That is sometimes a Helativef sometimes a Demonstrative pronoun, 
and sometimes a Gonjundion. 

That is a Selative whea it can be turned into who or which, without 
destroying the sense ; as, " The days that (or which) are past are gone 
for ever." 

That is a Demonstrative prononn when it is placed immediately before 
a noun, expressed or understood ; as, " That book is new." " That is 
not the one I want." 

7^t is a Conjunction when it cannot be turned into who or which; but 
marks a consequence, an indication or final end ; as, '* He was so proud, 
ihcU he was universally despised." Ue answered, " That he never was 
80 happy as he is now." " Live well, that you may die well." 

All the indefinite pronouns (except none), and even the demonstrative, 
distributive, and possessive, are adjectives belonging to nouua «.vW\^x ^^- 
pressed or understood ; and in parsing, I ttilwV. l\ve,7 wv^t \R> >»4k ^^^^^*^ 
adjectives.— Jr«w is used in both numbeta *, \iut it c«axLol\«k V»^»».^ ^*^ ^ 
noon.— — 'Tiie phrase none other should 'be no oOi^x. 
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Promiscuous Exercises on Nugss, &c. 

A man, he, wlio, whicbj that, his, nie, mine, 
thine, whose, they, hers, it, wc, us, I, him, its, 
horse, mare, roaster, thou, theirs, thee, you^ 
my, thy, our, your, their, his, her — this, these, 
tliat, those — each, every, either, any, none, 
hride, daughter, uncle, wife's, sir, girl, madam, 
hcix, dog, lad, a gay lady; sweet apples; etrong 
bulls ; fat oxen ; a mountainous country. 

Compare, rich, merry, furious, covetous, large, 
little, good, bad, near, wretched, rigorous, de- 
lightful, sprightly, spacious, apleudid, gay, im- 
prudent, pretty. 

The human mind; cold water; he, thou, 
she, it; woody mountains; the naked rock; 
youthful jollity; goodness divine; justice se- 
vere; his, thy, others, one, a peevish boy; 
hers, their strokes ; pretty girls ; his droning 
flight ; her delicate cheeks ; a man who ; the 
sun that ; a bird which ; its pebbled bed ; fiery 
darts ; a numerous array ; love unbounded ; a 
nobler victory ; gentler gales ; nature's eldest 
birth ; earth's lowest room ; the winds triumph- 
ant; some flowery stream; the tempestuous 
billows; these things; those books ; that breast 
which; the rich man's insolence ; your queen j 
all who; a boy's drum; himself, themselves, 
myself.* 



orWn^ prauoDTIfj Hiawtif, Aerse{f, thernadvfa. &c an 

1% taili aiuuBU', Ufa, thuj huTs snly oh eoie, 
tmt this Im ■ mlfltakf J tor Qmj b&va tu Ot^tOm tw 
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Promiscuous Exercises on Nouns, &c. 

A man, he, who, which, that, his, me, mine, 
thine, whose, they, hers, it, we, us, I, him, its, 
horse, mare, master, thou, theirs, thee, you, 
my, thy, our, your, their, his, her — this, these, 
that, those — each, every, either, any, none, 
bride, daughter, uncle, wife's, sir, girl, madam, 
box, dog, lad, a gay lady ; sweet apples ; strong 
bulls ; fat oxen ; a mountainous country. 

Compare, rich, merry, furious, covetous, large, 
little, good, bad, near, wretched, rigorous, de- 
lightful, sprightly, spacious, splendid, gay, im- 
prudent, pretty. 

The human mind; cold water; he, thou, 
she, it ; woody mountains ; the naked rock ; 
youthful jollity; goodness divine; justice se- 
vere; his, thy, others, one, a peevish boy; 
hers, their strokes ; pretty girls ; his droning 
flight ; her delicate cheeks ; a man who ; the 
sun that ; a bird which ; its pebbled bed ; fiery 
darts ; a numerous army ; love unbounded ; a 
nobler victory ; gentler gales ; nature's eldest 
birth ; earth's lowest room ; the winds triumph- 
ant; some flowery stream; the tempestuous 
billows ; these things ; those books ; that breast 
which ; the rich man's insolence ; your queen ; 
all who; a boy's drum; himself, themselves, 
myself.* 



* The personal pronouns, Himself, herself, themselves, &c are used in 
the nominative case as well as in the objective ; as, Eim»e^ shall come. 
3f r. JUair, in his Grammar, says, they have only one case, vis. tha 
nam/naitve,' but tbia iff a mistake, for they have the ctin^we too. 
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Of Verbs. 

A Verb is a word that affirms something of its nominative ; or, 

A Verb is a word which expresses being, doing, 
or suffering ; as, I am, — I love, — I am loved. 

Verbs are of three kinds. Active, Passive, 
and Neuter. 

A verb Active expresses action passing from 
an actor to an object; as, James strikes the 
table* 

A verb Passive expresses the suffering of an 
action, or the enduring of what another does ; 
as. The table is struck. 

A verb Neuter expresses being, or a state of 
being, or action confined to the actor ; as, I am, 
he sleeps, you rwn.t 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

The auxiliary or helping verbs, by which 
verbs are chiefly inflected, are defective, having 
only the Present and Past Indicative : thus, 

Prea. Do, hare, shall, will, may, can, am, must. 
Hiat. Did, had, should, would, might, could, was, 

And the participles (of be) being, been, — Be, do, 
have, and will, are often principal verbs 4 

L.et is ah active verb, and complete. Ought is a defective 
Terb, having, like must, only the present indicative. 

* Active verhs are called transitive verhs, because the action passes 
from the actor to the object. 

t Neuter verbs are called intransitive, because their action is confined 
to the actor, and does not pass over to an object. — Children should not 
te trotted too soon with the distinction between active and neuter verbs. 

X It waa thought quite unnecessary to conJw^^A XJca nc^"^ "Wi-ofc «QSk. 
do. &c. through all their moods and tensea; Xiftcavxa^ «b «3oSN.^ ^^^'^^^f^ 
readiJr eot^ugAte the verb to love, can eaaVVy eoivVs^«,«.\A •s^S ^swas?^ ^'«^ 
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Irb isdeclmedby VoiceSjMoods, Tenses, 

rs, and Peraons. 

Of the Moods of Verbs. 

s bavej?we moods ; namely, the IndiCB- 
Botential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and, 

Vindicative mood simply declares athingj- 

l/ones, be is loved; or it asks a, question;^ 

fcs; tliou me ? 

m Potential mood implies possibility, Ii» 
ower, will, or obligation; as, The wind 
wj we may walk or ride ; I can swim. (• 
i not stay; you should obey your pa^; 

I Subjunctive mood represents a tbing 
condition, supposition, motive, wish, 
is preceded by a conjunction, cxpress- 
ndcrstood, and followed by another 

jis. If thy presence r/o not with n 
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Of Tenses^ or Distinctions of Time. 

The Present tense expresses what is going on 
just now ; as, / love you ; I strike the table. 

The Past tense represents the action or event 
either as past and finished ; as. He broke the 
bottle, and spilt the brandy ; or it represents 
the action as unfinished at a certain time past ; 
as. My father was coming home when I met 
him. 

The Perfect tense implies that an action has 
just now, or lately been quite finished ; as, John 
has cut his finger ; I have sold my horse. 

The Pluperfect tense represents a thing as 
pasty before another event happened ; as. All 
the judges had taken their places before Sir llo- 
ger came. 

The Future represents the action as yet to 
come ; as, I mil see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice.^ 

The Future Perfect intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished, at, or before the 
time of another future action or event; as, I 
shall have got my lesson, before ten o'clock to- 
morrow. 



♦ Mr. Walker and others have divided the first future into the future 
/breteWtn^, and the future promising ov commanding. That this distinc- 
tion is absolutely necessary, as Mr. Walker affii-ms, is exceedingly ques- 
tioneMe; for when a learner has occasion to use tlie future teurje, this 
division will not in the least assist him determining, whether he oug^lvt 
to nae toiU rather than sTiaU, <kc. Therefore tYvlft eLW\«:\wv wr?<sRi\sa^^^- 
pose* 
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Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

On the Present. 

1. The Present Tense is used to express a habit or custom ; 
as, He smiffs : She goes to church. It is sometimes applied 
to persons long since dead, when the narration of their actions 
excites our passions ; as, '* Nero is abhorred for his cruelty.** 
" Milton is admired for his sublimity." 

2. In historical narration, it is beautifully used for the Past 
Tense ; as, " Cajsar leaves GslvI, cr<w*c«the Rubicon, and ^w/er* 
Italy with five thousand men." — It is sometimes used with fine 
effect for the Perfect; as, "In the book of Genesis, Moses 
tells us who were the descendants of Abraham," — ioxhas told \ia. 

3. When preceded by such words as when, be/ore^ as soon as, 
after i it expresses the relative time of a future action ; as. 
When he comesy he will be welcome. — As soon as the post cr- 
rives, the letters will be delivered. 

4. In the continuate, progressive, or compound form^ it ex- 
presses an action begun and going on just now^ but not com- 
plete ; as, I am studying my lesson. He is writing a letter. 

On the Past. 

The Past Tense is used when the action or state is limited 
by the circumstance of time or place ; as, " We saw him yes* 
ierdag." "We were in bed when he arrived." Here tha 
words yesterday and when limit the action and state to a par- 
ticular time. — After death all agents are spoken of in the past 
tense, because time is limited or defined by the life of the per- 
son ; as, " Mary queen of Scots was remarkable for her beauty." 

This tense is peculiarly appropriated to the narrative style; 
because all narration implies some circumstance ; as, " Socrates 
refused to adore false gods." Hero the period of Socrates's 
life, being a limited part of past time, circumscribes the narra- 
tion. — It is improper then to say of one already dead, " Ho 
has been much admired ; he has done much good j" but "Ho 
was much admired; he e/trfmuch good." 

Although the Past Tense is used when the action is ctrctim- 
siantialy expressed by a word or sentiment that limits the tinM 
of the action to some definite portion of past time, yet sucli 
words as often, sometimes, many a time^ frequently^ and similar 
ya^ue intimations of time, except in narrations, require the 
jfej^/eci, because they admit a certain latitude, and do not limit 
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the action to any deifinUe portion of past time, thns, '* How 
cfUn have we seen the proud despised." 

On thb Psbpbot. 

The Perfect Tense chiefly denotes the accomplishment of 
mere facts without any necessary relation to time or placet or 
any other circumstance of their existence ; as, Philosophers have 
endeavoured to investigate the origin of evil. In general, 
however, it denotes, 

1. An action newly finished ; as, I have heard great news. 
The post has arrived, hut he ?ias brought no letters for you. 

2. An action done in a definite space of time, (such as a day, 
a week, a year^ a part of which has yet to elapse; as, I have 
apeni this day well. 

3. An action perfected some time ago, hut whose consequences 
extend to the present time ; as, We. have neglected our duty, 
and are therefore unhappy. 

Duration or existence requires the perfect ; as, He has been 
dead four days. We say, Cicero has written orations, because 
the orations are still in existence ; hut we cannot say, Cicero 
has written poems, because the poems do not exist ; they are 
lost ; therefore we must say, *' Cicero wrote poems.*' 

The following are a few instances in which this tense is im- 
properly used for the past. " I have somewhere met with the 
epitaph of a charitable man, which ?ias very much pleased me.** 
Spect. No. 177. The latter part of this sentence is rather nar- 
rative than assertive ; and therefore it should be — which very 
roQX^ pleased me, that is, when I read it — '* When that the 
poor Aa/A cried, Ccesar hath wept.** Shakesp. The style is here 
narrative', Caesar was dead. It should therefore be, '* When 
the poor cried, Caesar wept** — " Though^ in old age, the circle 
of our pleasures is more contracted than it has formerly been ; 
yet," &c. Blair, Scrm. 12. It should be, ** than it formerly ttas;'* 
because in old age, the former stages of life, contrasted with the 
present, convey an idea, not of completion, but of limitation, 
and thus become a subject of worra/iow, rather than of assertion, 
— " I have known him, Eugenius, when he has been going to a 
play, or an opera, divert the money which was designed for that 
purpose, upon an object of charity whom he has met with in the 
street." Spect. 177. It should be, *' When he tvas going," 
and "whom he met vf\i\i in the street," Vttkx^s.^ \\v^ ^^'Cxwv^ '^x>^ 
circumsiantialiy related by the p\iTaBCia u^hen go\ng to a i»Vo>i > 
and in t/ie streets -j^ 



, — —v.- M^£^i.icu Luein wrong j 

!'ten done witli will and s^a// in tbo Jirst futi 

he second. 

' I am at liberty to use will in the Jirst future, t 

lution to perform a future action, as, ** I will 

'. am resolved to go/* why should I not empl 

nd future, to intimate my resolution or determii 

\tion Jinished before a specified future time } 1 

written my letters before supper ;** that is, I ai 

ive my letters finished before supper. Were 

iffirmation, respecting the time of miishing the 1 

estion, the propriety of using will in the^r«/ 1 

iquestionable. Thus, you will not have finisl 

)efore supper, I am sure. Yes, I id//, "Will in 

finished my letters." 

illf in like manner, may with propriety be aj 

d and thi7'd persons. In the third pei*son, for i 

' He will have paid me his bill before June. 

11 what he will have done : but that is not wha 

'. I meant to convey the idea, that since I hav< 

itory, I will compel him to pay it before June ; 

ly meaning, I should have employed shall, m 

, and said, " He shall have paid me his bill be 

3 true, that we seldom use this future : we rat 

sa, as nearly as we can, by theirs/ future, an 
,av h^a Ki'll l^/^f — T .. ^ - 
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tbe sake of sound, as it is after hidy dare^ &c. {aes Syntax, 
Bnle 6.) Thus, I have loved. We may to love. He will to 
spedc. 1 doto write. I may to have loyed. We might to 
haye got a prize. I lootUd to have given him the book. All 
must to die. I eJicUl to stop. I can to go» 

These Terbs are always joined in this manner either to the 
Infinitive or participle ; and although this would be a simpler 
way of parsing the verb than the common, yet, in compliment 
perhaps to the Greek and Latin, grammarians in general consi- 
der the auxiliary and the following verb in the infinitive or par- 
ticiple as one verb, and parse and construe it accordingly. 

Several of the auxiliaries in the Potential mood refer to pre^ 
sent, past, and future time. This need not excite surprise ; for 
even the present Indicative can be made to express /u^»r(? time, 
as well as the fUture itself. Thus, *' He leaves town to-mor- 



row" 



Present time is expressed in the following sentence : *' I wish 
he could or would come just now." 

Fast time is expressed with the similar auxiliaries ; as, <* It 
teas my desire that he should or would come yesterday.** 
" Though he was ill, he might recover.** 

Future. — I am anxious that he should or would come to-mor- 
row. If he come, Imay speak to him. If he would delay his 
journey a few days, I mighty could, would, or s/ww/ic?, accompany 
him. 

Although such examples qs these are commonly adduced as 
proofs that these auxiliaries refer to present, past, and future 
time, yet I think it is pretty evident that might, could, would, 
and should, with mag and can, merely express liberty, ability^ 
will, and duty, without any reference to time at all, and that 
the precise time is generally determined by the drift or scope 
of the sentence, or rather by the adverb or participle that is sub- 
joined or understood, and not by these auxiliaries. 

Must and ought, for instance, merely imply necessity and ob^ 
/i^«</<?», without any necessary relation to time; for when I 
say, ** I must do it,'* mtfst merely denotes the necessity I am 
under, and do the present time, which might easily be made 
future by saying, " I must do it next weeh ;** here future time is 
expressed by next weeJc, and not by must. If I say, " I must 
have done it,'* here miist merely expresses necessity as before^ 
and I TMve done, the past time, "TV^^^fe o\m^1\\. "^^ *vr» ^^'^'' 
13 ere ought merely denotes o\)llgat\oii, wi^ do \\v^ "pYe^exaMvc^^. 
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-c to havo iono :" Hoi'o au^Alm: 
III, as bcfurc ; but iUe timo of i 
, t, bj to have done, and not by ovghl, as Mr, 
lad Diaiij others thiii][. 

not admit aF tbe objeativs aStei it, nor is eTsii 
ceeditd bj tha ir^n of tlis infimtiet, it hai beeo 
tl an absolute auiiliaiy, Uke may oi eon, bBlanging- tc 

. tbo contrary, is an independent Terb, though de- 
Ld always goTorna luiotber vorb in ths itmnitive. 

Of AVitL and SiiALr,. 

and wA third BerwDS, omumaiay fsreltOi ; u. He inVI 
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Of Verbs. 

To LoYB. Active Voice, 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Tlurai, 

1. person I lovo 1. We love 

2. Thou loTest 2. You love 

3. He lovcB or loyeth B, They love 

Past Tense. 

Singular, Tlurai, 

1. I loved 1. We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 2. You loved 

3. He loved 3. They loved 

Perfect Tense. 

Its signa are, have, hast, has, or TMtk. 

Singular, Flural. 

1. I have loved 1. We have loved 

2. Thou hast loved 2. You have loved 

3. He has or hath loved 3. They have loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Signs, had, hadst. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I had loved 1, We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. You had loved 

3. He had loved 3. They had loved 

Future Tense. 

Signs, sJuiU or will. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love 1. We shall or will love 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love 2. You shall or will lovo 

8. He shall or will loTe ^. 'l^i^l ^^ w ^^X^^**^ 



X UtOUi/xux xij.yjyj\A.m 



Present Tense. 

Signs, mat/f can, or must. 

Singular, Fit 

May or can* love 1. May or c 

Mayst or canst love 2. May or c 

May or can Iotc 3, May or i 

Past Tense. 

signs, might, could, would, or sJiould 



Singular, 
Might, could, would, or 

should love 
Mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst love 
Might, could, would, or 

should love 



PI 

1. Might, 

should 

2. Might, 

should 

3. Might, 

shouk 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Signs, taigM, eouldf toottZd, or should have. 

Singular, FluraL 

1. Mighti could, would, or 1. Might, could, would, or 

should haye loTed should have loved 

2. Mightst, &G. have loved 2. Might have loved 

3. Might have loved 3. Might have loved 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Tlural. 

1. If I love 1. If wo love 

2. If thou lovo 2. If you love 

3. If he love 3. If they love* 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, FluraL 

2. fLove, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you, 

do thou love or do ye love 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pres&nt, To love. Terfeet, To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Loving. Pastf Loved. Perfect^ Having loved. 

* "Tlie remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood are, in every re- 
Epeet, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood, wiCli 
toe addition to the verb of a conjunction expressed or implied^ denoting 
a condition, motive, irish, or supposition." See p. 35, note 2d. 

t The Imperative Mood is not entitled to three persons. In strict 
propriety, it has only the second person in botli numbers. For when I 
6ay, Let me love; I mean, Permit ihou me to love. Hence let me love, 
is coostmed thus ; let thou me (to) love, or, do thou let me (to) love. To, 
the sign of the infinitive, is not used after let. See Syntax, R. G. No 
one will say, tha,t permit (me to love) is the first person singular, impe- 
rative mood: then, why should let (me to love), which is exactly similar, 
be called the first person ? The Latin verb wanta tYv«k ivrat ^«tw!^^^ixA.M 
it bMB the third, it has also a different teTm\Tia.l\OTv iox \\., "vXs^Osv Va. x>Ri^ 
the ease in the BngVLsh. verb. 
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Of Verbs. 

Exercises on the Tenses of Verbs, and Cases of 

Nouns and Pronouns, 

* We love him ; James loves me ; it amuses 
him ; we shall conduct them ; they will divide 
the spoil ; soldiers should defend their country ; 
friends invite friends ; she can read her lesson ; 
she may play a tune; you might please her; 
thou maysfr ask him ; he may have betrayed us; 
we might have diverted the children ; John 
can deliver the message. 

I love ; to love ; love ; reprove thou ; has 
loved ; we tied the knot ; if we love ; if thou 
love ; they could have commanded armies ; to 
love ; to baptize ; to have loved ; loved ; loving; 
to survey ; having surveyed ; write a letter ; 
read your lesson ; thou hast obeyed my voice ; 
honour thy father. 

The teacher, if he choosey may now acquaint the learner with the 
di£fereuce between the Nominative and the Objective. 

The Nominative acta; the Ol:Jective is acted tqpon; as, He eats apples. 

The Nominative commonly comes be/ore the verb, the Objective after 
it. 

Concerning pronouns it may be observed, that the first speaks; the 
Bccond is spoken to; and the third (or any noun) is spoken of. 

* We may parse the first sentence, for example. We love him; We, 
the first personal pronoun, plural, masculine, or fern, the Nominative ; 
love, a verb active, the first person, plural, present, indicative ; him, the 
third personal pronoun, singular, masculine, the Objective. 

QUESTIONS which should be put to the pupils. 

How do yoa know that love is plural? Ans. Because we, its Nom. is 
plural. How do you know that love is the first person? Ans. BecauEO 
toe is the first personal pronoun, and the verb is always of the same num- 
ber and person with the noun or pronoun before it. 

Many of the phrases in this page may be converted into exercises of 
a different kind ; thus, the meaning of the sentence, We love Mm, may be 
expressed by the passive voice ; as, He is loved by us. 

It may also be turned into a question, or made a negative ; %a, Dom.e 
love himf &c. We do not lorn him. 

These are a few of the ways of using the exereitM on a lingle page ; 

hat the variety of methods that every ingenious and diUg«nt teacher 

far-eipjts, and adopta to engage the attention and. improve the under- 
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Singular, 

1. 1 am* 

2. Thoaart 

3. He is 

Singular, 

1. I was 

2. Thou wast 

3. He was 



Singular, 

1. IhaTebeen 

2. Thou hast been 

3. He has been 

Singular, 

1. I had been 

2. Thou hadst been 

3. He had been 



Singular. 

1. I shall or will be 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 

3. He shall or will be 



Of Verbs. 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We are 

2. You are 

3. They are 

Past Tense. 

Plural, 

1. We were 

2. You were 

3. They were 

Perfect Tense. 

Plural 

1. We have been 

2. You have been 

3. They have been 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We had been 

2. You had been 

3. They had been 

Future Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will be 

2. You shall or will be 

3. They shall or will be 



. He shall or will be 3. They shall or will be 

* Put loving after am, &o., and yon make it an active verb in the pro- 
gressive form.— Thus, I am loving, thou art loving, \x<i la louviiq »— -^^ 41.« 
Fat loved a/tor am, and you make it a passive "v«t^>, ^^^ "^.W . 



rotential Mood. 
Present Tense. / 

Singular* Plural, 

lay,* or can be 1. May, or can I 

lajst, or canst be 2. May, or can b 

[ay, or can be 3. May, or can b 

Past. 

Singular. Plural, 

light, &o. be 1. Might be 

ightst be 2. Might be 

ight be 3. Might be 

Perfect. 

Singular. Plural, 

ly, or can haye been 1. Mar, or can ha 
lyst, or canst have been 2. Mav. or r.n-n ho^ 
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Of Verbs. 
Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I be' 1. If we be 

2. If thou be 2. If you be 

3. If he be 3. If they be 

Past Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were 1, If we were 

2. If thou wert 2. If you were 

3. If he were 3. If they were+ 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Plural. 

2. Be, or be thou 2, Be, w be ye or you. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present^ To be. Perfect, to hare been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being. Pasty Been. Perfect^ Having been. 



♦ Be is often nsed in Scripture and some other books for tbo present 
Indicative ; as, We be tnie men, for we are. 

t The remaining tenses of this mood are, in every respect, similar t« 
the correspondent tenses of the Indicative Mood. Bat some say, that 
the Future Perfect, when used with a conjunction, has sMU in all the 
persons ; thus, If I shall have loved, if thou 8?iall have loved, If he shall 
have loved, if we, you, or they, shall have loved. See ^. ftV>VksAfc\s!u 

Though, unless, except, whetber, &c, mtty "Vi^^oVaa^Vf^ 'OaA ^n&^nse**- 
tire Mood, as well m i/i 



are, hast been, has been, we have 
been, he had been, you have b 
been, we were, they had been. 

I shall be, shalt be, we will I 
be, they shall be, it will be, th< 
been, we have been, they will ha 
shall have been, am, it is. 

I can be, mayst be, canst be, 
you may be, he must be, the] 
mightst be, he would be, it could 
be, you could be, he may have be< 

We may have been, mayst hav 
can have been, I might have beer 
have been, wouldst have been, (if* 
be, he be, thou wert, we were, I 1 

Be thou, be, to be, being, to ha 
be, be ye, been, be, having been, 
they be, to be. 



G«« 
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Of Verbs. 

To BB Loved. Passive Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. Am loved 1. Are loved 

2. Art loved 2. Are loved 

3. Is loved 3. Are loved 

Past Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Was loved 1. "Were loved 

2. Wast loved 2. Were loved 

3. Was loved 3. Were loved 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. Have been loved 1. Have been loved 

2. Hast been loved 2. Have been loved 

3. Has been loved 3. Have been loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. Had been loved 1. Had been loved 

2. Hadst been loved 2. Had been loved 

3. Had been loved 3. Had been loved 

Future Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. Shall or Trill be loved 1. Shall or will be loved 

2. Shalt or wilt be loved 2. Shall or will be loved 

3. Shall or will be loved 3. Shall or will be loved 



••" AjNitsiveverb is fonned by putting tti^Pwil'PttxWtVBX'^'A ^x:^ 
aetive verb sfter the r&tb to be througU all it« mocA« va'Qt. v^u%^%x 



Am R^AA«kk* w* 



. Sbull or will nave oeeu luvcu 

. Shalt or wilt hare been loved 2. Shall or will 

. Shall or will have been loved 3. Shall or will 



Potential Mood. 



Present Tense. 





Singular. 


Plura 


• • 


May or can be loved 


1. May or can 


J. 


Mayst or canst be loved 2. May or can 


}. 


May or can be loved 


3. M»y or can 

Past. 




Singular. 


Flural. 


1. 


Might, &c. be loved 


1. Might be lo 


2. 


Mightst be loved 


2. Might be lo 


3. 


Might be loved 


8. Might be lo 
Perfect. 




Sijigular. 


Tlun 


1. 


May have been loved 


1. May have h 



■urn. 
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Of Vbebs. 
Subjimctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 



Singular, 
If* I be loved 
If thou be loTcd 
If he be loyed 



Singular, 
If I were loved 
If thou wert loved 
If be were loved 



PluraU 

1. If we be loved 

2. If you be loved 

3. If tbey be loved 

Past. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved 

2. If you were loved 

3. If they were loved 



Imperative Mood. 



Singular, 
. Be thou loved 



Plural, 
2. Be ye or you loved 



Infinitive Mood- 

Presenty To be loved. Perfectt To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being loved. Paftt^ Been loved. 

Perfect, Having been loved. 



* The pupil may at times be requested to tliroA? out (^and put unUss, 
ough, whetiier, or'lestj in its place. 

tV* After the pupil is expert in going over the Tenses of the verb as 
ey are^ he may be taught to omit all the auxiliaries but one. and go 
'er the verb, thus : Present Potential, I may love; thou mayst love; he 
ty love, &c., and then with the next auxiliaiy, thus; I can love; thoa 
nst love ; he can love, &c., and then with must, thu**, lmu»iVs^«k\\X\^^i^ 
uU love; he must love, &c., and then with the wxxV)iaA»^ q1 \3aaTas\ 
>%entia^ thus; I might love ; thoa mi^^Titst love, &c. 



loved ; thou wilt be loved ; tney - 
I shall have been loved ; you w 
loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst 
must be loved ; they might be lo\ 
be loved; they should be loved 
loved; thou canst have been L 
have been loved ; you might ha^ 
if I be loved ;* thou wert loved ; 
they be loved. — Be thou loved ; 
you be loved. — To be loved ; ] 
been loved ; to have been loved 

Promiscuous Exercises on Verbs 

Nouns and Pronoun 

Tie John's shoes; this is i 
ask mamma; he has learned 1 
invited him ; your father may 
v.« wn« "hantized ; the minister 
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O/^ Verbs. 

An Active or a Neuter Verb may be conju- 
gated through all its moods and tenses, by 
adding its present participle to the verb To Be. 
This is called the progressive form ; because it 
expresses the continuation of action or state. 
Thus, 

JPreaetU, Fast. 

I am loving I was loving 

Thou art loving Thou wast loving 

He is loving, &c. He was loving, &c. 

The Present and Past Indicative are also conju- 
gated by the assistance of Do, called the emphatic 
}orm» ThuSf 

Present. I\2st, 

I do love I did love 

Thou dost love Thou didst love 

Ho does love, &c. He did love, &e. 

EULE I. 

Fe9'h8 ending in ss, sh, eh, x, or o, form the third person 
sifigular of the Present Indicative, by adding ES, ThuSy 

He drcss-es, march-es, brusli-es, fix-es, go*es. 

Rule II. 

Verbs in y change y into i before the terminations est, es, 
ctb, or ed; but not before ing. — F, with a vowel before it, is 
tiot changed into i. Thus, 

Prea. Try, triest, tries or trietli. Past, tried. Part, tryiug. 

Pres. Pray, prayest, prays or prayeth. Past, prayed. Part, prayinj. 

Rule III. 

Verbs accented on the last syllable, and verbs of one syllable, 
ending in a single Consonant preceded by a single vowel, dovbla 
the final Consonant before the terminations est, eth, ed, ing ; 
but never before s. — Thus, 

Allot, allottest, allots, allollftttv, «\\oV.\ft^,«\Vi\>C\xv^» 
Blot, blottest, blots, blottel\A, UoUeSi , >Aci\X\Tv%. 



{ 



ed to the 


present; as. 




nt. 


Pasf, 


Past Pai 


ie 


abode 


abode 




was 


been 


c 


arose 


arisen 


ike 


awoke r* 


awake( 


r, to briny forth bore, baref 
r, to carry bore, bare 
t beat 


b6rn 

borne 

beaten 


in 
d 


began 
bent B 


begun 
bent R 


cave 


bereft r 


bereft] 


eech 


besought 
bade, bid 


besou^ 
biddei 


d, un- 


bound 


bound 


■^ 

.^ 


bit 


bitten 
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Of] 


[rreguijAK Verbs. 


Present, 


Past, 


Past Participle, 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Builtj re- 


built* 


buUt 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught R 


caught R 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, or chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere clave r 


cleaved 


Cleave, to split 


clove, or cleft cloven, or cleft 


Cling, 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


clad R 


Come, he- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow- 


crew R 


crowed 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare, to challeng 


eyis'R. dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt R 


dealt R 


Dig 


dug, or digged dug, or digged 


Do, mts-un-^ 


did 


done 


Draw, with'' 


drew 


drawn 



* BuUSt diaeU, and se^^eral otber Terbs, b&ve tUe regular form,luf2<2e<7, 
iweUta, &e^ See K. ^o. 135. 

t The Cknnpottnd verbs are coi^ngated like tl\« %Vax^^V} '^^<6^ci^»% 
the syBabtes appended to them. Thi^LB, Undo, undild, tindxme. 



Fall, be^ 


fell 


tall* 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 
Find 


fought 
found 


fou| 
foui 


Flee from a foe 

Fling 

Fly, as a bird 


fled 

flung 

flew 


fled 
fluE 
flo^ 


Forbear 


forbore 


fori 


lorget 
Forsake 


forgot 
forsook 


for^ 
fors 


Freeze 


froze 


fro2 


Get, be-for- 
Gild 
Gird, be-en- 


gott 
gilt R 
girt R 


got, 

gilt 
girt 


Give, for -mis- 


gave 


giv( 
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Q/^Irregulab 


Verbs. 


Preaeni, 


Past, 


Pa8t Participle. 


Hang 


hung 


hung* 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn B 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, or hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, be- with* held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit R 


knit, or knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay,tn- 


laid 


laid 


Lead, mis- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to lie down lay- 


lain, or lien 


Load 


loaded 


laden r 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown R 



• mmg, to take away life by hanging, is regular •, att,T\iAX^\5wx^^ 
htmged, bat tlie gown was %ung up. 



-ead 


read icax 


[end 


rent rent 


iid 


rid rid 


Ride 


rode ridd 


Ring 
Rise a- 


rang, or rung* run| 
rose rise 


Rive 


rived rive 


Run 


ran run 


Saw- 


sawed saw 


Say 


said sai( 


See 


saw see 


Seek 
Seethe 


sought SOI 
seethed^ or sod so 


Sell 


sold so 


Send 


sent se 


'^ ^ 7,^, 


set s 
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Of Irregular Verbs. 


PreserU* 

Shoe 


FaaL 

shod 


Fast ParticijJh 
shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show* 


showed 


shown 


Shrink 


shrank, or shrunk shrunk 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 
Sink 


sang, or sung 
sank, or sunk 


sung 
sunk 


Sit 


satt 


sitteu, or sat J 


Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 


slew 
slept 
slid 


slain 
slept 
slidden 


SJing 
Slink 


slang, or slung 
slunk 


slung 
slunk 


Slit 


slit, or slitted 


slit, or slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow- 


sowed 


sown R 


Speak, be- 
Speed 
Spend, mis- 
SpiU 


spoke, spake 
sped 
spent 
spilt R 


spoken 
sped 
spent 
spilt R 


Spin 
Spit, he- 


span, or spun 
spat, or spit 


spun 

spitten, or spltj 



• Or Shtw, shewed, «Aewn,— pronounced show, &c. See Note next p.ige. 
t Many authors, both here and in Americn, use sate as tlie past time 
of til; Imt this ia improper, for it ia apt to he confounded vrUlx %av>.,\.<^ 

X SHtm aad ^fpiffen are preferahlo, though o\)so\Qse<iwl. 



Stana, wtm- 


OCU* btuuiA. 


~ -, 


Steal 


stole 


St( 


Stick 


stuck 


Stl 


Sting 


stung 


sti 


Stink 


stank, or stunk 


stl 


Stride, be- 


strode, or strid 


stl 


Strike 


struck 


stl 


String 


strung 


St; 


Strive 


strove 


St 


Strew, ie-* 


strewed 


St 


Strow, 5^- 


strewed 


St 


Swear 


swore, or sware 


ST 


Sweat 


sweat 


S'' 


Sweep 


swept 


ST 


Swell 


swelled 


S^ 


Swim 


swam, or swum 


s^ 



CI 
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0/" Irrbgulab Vbbbs. 


Preseni, 


Past, 




Past Farticiple, 


Think, he. 


thought 




thought 


Thrive 


throve 




thriven 


Throw 


threw 




thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 




thrust 


Tread 


trod 




trodden 


AVax 


waxed 




waxen ii 


Wear 


wore 




w5rn 


"Weave 


wove 




woven 


Weep 


wept 




wept 


Win 


won 




won 


Wind 


woAnd 




wound 


Work 


wrought 


■R 


wrought,worked 


Wring 


wrung 




wrung 


Write 


wrote 




written 


Defective verbs 


are those \rh!ch Trant some of their modes and tenses. 


Present, Past, 
Can, could, 
MtLjt migbt, 

Must, 

Ougbt, 


Tiaet Participle, 




Preee 

Shall, 

Will, 

Wis, 

Wit, 

Wot, 


nt. Past, Past Participle, 
, should, 




nviftf 


^'"Iwot 


quotb. 






J woe, _ . _ , 



EXERCISES ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Name the Past Tense and Past Participle of 

Take, drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, 
arise, catch, bereave, am, burst, draw, drink, 
fly, flee, faU, get, give, go, feel, forsake, grow, 
have, hear, hide, keep, know, lo^e^ ^wj^^v^^^ 
ring, shakcj run, seek, seW, ^eej^\?t>^«^^ i^^^- 
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Of Adverbs. 

An adverb is a word joined to a verby an 
adjective^ or another adverb^ to express some 
quality or circumstance of time, place ^ or manner, 
respecting it ; as, Ann speaks distinctly ; she is 
remarkably diligent, and reads very correctly. 

A LIST OF ADVERBS. 

*So, no, not, nay, yea, yes, too, well, up, very, 
forth, how, why, far, now, then, ill, soon, much, 
here, there, where, when, whence, thence, still, 
fmore, most, little, less, least, thus, since^ ever, 
never, while, whilst, once, twice, thrice, first, 
scarcely, quite, rather, again, ago, seldom, often, 
indeed, exceedingly, already, hither, thither, 
-vvhither, doubtless, haply, perhaps, enough, 
daily, always, sometimes, almost, alone, perad- 
venture, backward, forward, upward, down- 
war, together, apart, asunder, viz., to and fro, 
in fine. 

OBSEItVATIONS 

* ^5 and 90, without a corrosponding as or so, are adverbs. 

Tiie genoraUty of tliose vords that end in ly are adverbs of manner or 
quality. They are formed from adjectives by adding ly; as, tvovx foolish 
comes foolishly. 

The compounds of here, there, where, and Mther, thither^ and whither, are 
all adverbs ; except therefore and toherefore, occasionally conjanction.s. 

Some adverbs are compared like adjectives ; as. often, oftener, ofienest. 
Such \rords as ashore, afoot, aground, &c. are all aa verbs. 

t When more and most qualify nouns they are ac{jeeiwe8; but in every 
other situation they are adverbs, 

Au adjective with a preposition before it, is by some called an Adverb ; 
as, in general, in haste, &c., i. e. generally, hastily. — It would be a ^iece of 
vexatious refinement to make children, in parsing, call tn general an 
adverb, instead of in, a prep.— ^en«ra/, an adj. having way or view uuder- 
Ktood. That such phrases are convertible into adverbs is not a good 
reason for calling them bo. 

There are many words that are Bometimes used as adverbs ; as, I am 
more afraid than ever; and sometimes as acff'eetives ; as, He has more 
wealth than wtBdom See next yag®- 
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Exe?*cises on Adverbs, Irregular Verbs, &c. 

Immediately the cock crew. Peter wept 
bitterly. He is here now. She went away 
yesterday.* They came to-day. They will per- 
haps buy some to-morrow. Ye shall know here- 
after. She sung sweetly. Cats soon learn to+ 
catch mice. Mary rose up hastily. They that 
have enough J may soundly sleep. Cain wick- 
edly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. 
He is a very good man. Sooner or later all 
must die. You read too little. They talk too 
much. James acted wisely. How many lines 
can you repeat ? You ran hastily. He speaks 
fluently. Then were they glad. He fell fast 
asleep. She should not hold her head awry. 
The ship was driven ashore. No, indeed. 
They are all alike. Let him that is athirst drink 
freely. The oftener you read attentively, the 
more you will improve. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* To-day, yesterday, awdi ta-mon'ow, are alwayti nouna, for they aro po-ria 
vf timo ; aa, Yesterday is past, to-day is passing, and we may never see 
to-morrow, — When these words answer to the question when, they aro 
governed by a preposition understood; as. When will John come home? 
(on) To-^eaorrow, for he went away (on) yesterday. 

Mitch is used, 1. as an adverb ; as, It is much better to give than to receive. 

2. as an adjective ; as, In much wisdom, is much grief. 

3. as a noun; as, Where much is given, much is required. 
In strict propriety, however, much can never be Anoun, but an adjective ; 
for were tlie question to be ai>ked, Much tc;Aa< is given? it would bo 
necessary to add a noun, and say. Where muc?i grace is given, much gra- 
titude is required. 

t jTo, bt'.fore the infinitive of verbs, is an adverb, according to Johnson, 
and according to Murray, a preposition. The two together may be callctl 
tbo infinitive. 

X Enough (a sufficiency) is here a noun. Its plural, enotOf v^^ ^^5^5J\\v.^5!<^ 
like manyt tc things that aro numhired. Enough, ft.\\ ^^'^A'Oia w.uck»'^\R.vk^oN. 
■poxhBpa he applied only to things that, aro toelalxed ox •nwxauve.iV.. 
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Of Prepositions. 

A p7'eposition is a word put beftre nouns and 
pronouns, to show the relation between them ; 
as. He sailed Jrom Leith to London in two days. 

A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 

To be got aceuraUljf ly hearU 

About, above, according to, across, after, 
against, along, amid, amidst, among, amongst, 
around, at, athwart. Before, behind, below, 
beneath, beside, besides, between, betwixt, be- 
yond, by. Concerning. Down, during. Ex- 
cept, excepting. For, from. In, into, instead 
of. Near, nigh. Of, off, on, over, out o£ Re- 
garding, respecting. Since. Through, through- 
out, till, to, touching, towards.* Under, under- 
neath, unto, up, upon. With, within, without 

OBSJGRTATIONS. 

Every preposition requires an objective case after it. When a pre- 
position does not govern an objective case, it becomes nn adverb t as. He 
rides about. But in such phrases as, cast tip, hold out, fall on, the words 
vp, out, and on, must be considered as a part of the verb, rather than as 
prepositions or adverbs. 

Some words are used as prepositions in one place, and as adverbs in 
another: Thus, 6«/br« is a prejjosition when it refers to place, as, Ho 
stood he/oj'e the door ; and an adverb wlien it refers to time : as, Be- 
fore that Philip called thee, I saw thee. Tl»e word 6e/or«, however, and 
otliers in similar situations, may still bo considered as prepositions, if 
we supply an appropriate noun ; as, before the time that Philip, &c. 

* Towards is a preposition, but toward^ is an adjective, and means 
"Ready to do, or learn; compliant with duty ; not froward." Totcard 
is sometimes improperly used for towards. 

TIic 77]5^/7ara&/e Pi-epositions are omitted, because an explanation of 
them can impart no information without a previous knowledge of the 
radical word. Suppose the pupil told that con means together, will this 
explain convene to'him ? No : he must first be told that vene signifies to 
come, and then CON, together. Would it not be better to tell him atonco 
tliat convene means to come or call together f 

Some grammarians distribute adverbs into classes i such as adverbs 

of negation^ ajti-mation, &c. ; prepositions into separable and inseparable— 

and conjunctions into seven classes, besides the two mentioned next 

jDA^e.— Such a classification has been omitted here, because its vtititg ia 

gueatioDable. 
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Of Conjunctions. 

A conjunction is a word which joins words 
and sentences together ; as. You and I must 
go to Leith ; but Peter may stay at home. 

A LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative. — Also, and, because, both, for, if, 
since, that, then, therefore, wherefore. 

Disjunctive, — Although, as, as well as, but, 
either, except, lest, neither, nor, notwithstand- 
ing, or, provided, so then, though, unless, 
whether, yet. 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS, &C. 

Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
came poor. Blessed are the meek ; for they 
shall inherit the earth. The life is more than 
meat, and the body is more than raiment. 
Consider the ravens ; for they neither sow nor 
reap ; which have neither store-house nor 
barn ; and God feedeth them. You are happy, 
because you are good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Several words which are marked as adverbs in Johnson's Dictionary, 
are in many Grammars marked as conjunctions; such &&, Albeit, else, 
moreover, likewise, otherwise, nevert?ieles$, t?ien, there/ore, wherefore, whether 
Uiey be called adverbs or conjunctions, it signifies but little. 

But in some cases is an adverb: as, " We are but {only) of yesterday, 
and know nothing." 

Sometimes the same words are used as conjunctions in one place, and 
as prepositions or adverbs in anotlier place ; ab, Since (conj.)we must 
part, let us do it peaceably; I have not seen him since (prep.) thnt 
time. Our friendship commenced long since (adv-)* 

* As too many distinctions, howevet pto^et Va \JEkKK^^'0«'K«^, xqaji 

£rove more burtfal than useful, they shovilduot^Qft m«j^ft \.\J^ ^^ ^K^TWi.x 



prove more nuruui laan useiui, tney BUOUiatiOL u« xel« 
Be perfectly acquainted with the mote obvVovis i«A\.«. 



\ 



Adieu ! ah ! alas ! alack ! away ! i 
hark ! ho ! ha ! he ! hail ! hallo ! 
huzza ! hist ! hey-day I lo ! O ! C 
brave ! joshaw ! see I well-a-day ! 

Correct the Following E 

I saw a boy which is blind.* We was n 

I saw a flock of gooses. I loves hi 

This is the horse who was lost. He love n 

This is the hat whom I wear. Thou hav 

John is here, she is a good boy. He dare n 

The hen lays his eggs. She need : 

Jane is here, ho reads well. Was yoa i 

I saw two mouses. Yon was t 

The dog follows her master. We was 6* 

This two horses cat hay. Thou mlg 

John met three mansi. He dost m 

We saw two childs. If I does t 

He has but one teeth. Thou may 

The well is ten foot deep. You was n 

Look at the oxes ! The book • 
This horse will let me ride on her. Thon will 
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ON PARSING. 

Haying^ tlie Exercises on Parsing and Syntax in one Tolume 
with tbe Grammar is a conrenience so excessively great, that it- 
must be obvious. The following set of exercises on Parsing 
are arranged on a plan new and important. 

All tbe most material points^ and those that are apt to puzzle 
tbe pupil, have been selected, and made the subject of a whole 
page of Exercises, and where very important, of two. By this 
means, the same point must come so often under his eye, and 
be so often repeated, that it cannot fail to make a strong im* 
pression on his mind ; and even should he forget it, it will be 
easy to refresh his memory, by turning to it again. 

To give full scope to the pupil's discriminating powers, the 
exercises contain all the parts of speech, promiscuously ar- 
ranged,* to be used thus. 

1. After tbe pupil has got the definition of a noun, exercise 
him in going over any part of the exercises in parsing, and 

Eointing out tbe nouns only. This will oblige him to exercise 
is powers of discrimination in distinguishing the nouns from 
the oMcr words. 

2. After getting tbe definition of an adjective, exercise him 
in selecting all the adjectives from the other words, and telling 
why they are adjectives. 

3. After getting all ihepronount very accurately by heart, let 
bim point out them, in addition to tbe nouns and adjectiyes. 

4. Then the verhy without telling what sort, or what num- 
ber^ or person^ or tense, for several weeks, or longer, till he can 
distinguish it with great readiness. 

5. Then the definition of an Adverb, after which exercise him 
oraliy with many short sentences containing adverbs, and then 
on those in the book. 



* Those accustomed to use Mr. Murray's lessons in parsing, will per- 
haps think the following too difficult; let such, however, reflect that Mr. 
Murray's are too easy ; for when no other words are introduced than an 
artiels and a noun, no exercise is given to the pupil's judgement at all ; 
for in every sentence he finds only an arlida and a noun; and in the next 
set, only an article, an adjective, and a nottn, and so on. Thev«kV&\saws^ 
for discrimination here, and yet discrimluciUviU V^ >^v^ N«n v»»%^'^ 
Bhould be Uagbt, 
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G. Get all the prepositions by heart ; for it is impossible to 
give such a dcfiiiitiouof a preposition as will load a caild to dis- 
tinguish it, witli certainty, from every other sort of word. 

7. Get all the conjunctions by heart. They have been alpha* 
betically arranged, like the prepositions, to facilitate the com- 
mitting of them to memory. 

8. After this, the pupil, if very young, may ^o over all the 
exercises, by parsing every word in the most simple manner, 
viz., by saying such a word — a ncuiij singular y without telling 
its getider and case — such a word, a verb^ without telling its 
9iaturc, number y person, tense, and mood, 

9. In the next and last course, ho should go over the exer- 
cises, and tell every tiling about nouns and verbs, &c., as shown 
iu the example below. 

f^^Tho. Exercises have been numbered with the letters of the Alphabet, 
to I'acilitato a reference from one particular exercise to another, which 
may serve as a key to explain the difficulty. To anticipate some things 
was fotind unavoidable. This rendered a refei*euce to them indit>peu- 
eable. The %n\sM figures are connected only with the K, 

how stupendous was the power 

That raised rae with a word ; 
And every day, and every hour, 

I lean upon the Lord. 

0, an interjection— Tiow, an ^Hvaxb— stupendous, an adjective, in tho 
positive degree, compared by more and most, as, stupendous, more 
stupendous, most stupendous— u;a9, a verb neuter, third pers. singular 
past, indicative ('agreeing with its nominative power, here put after it,) 
— /Ae, an article, the definite— power, a noun, singular, neuter, tho no- 
minative — That, a relative pronoun, singular, neuter, the nominative, 
here used for which; its antecedent \& power- raised, a verb active, third 
person, singular, past, indicative, (agreeing with its nominative VuU) 
me, the first personal pronoun, singular, masculine, or feminine, the 
objective, (governed by ra2seJ)—«;j7A, a preposition— a, an article, the 
indefinite— word, a noun, singular, neuter, the objective, (governed by 
with)— And, a conj unction ~(?yer^, a distributive pronoun — day, a noun, 
singular, neuter, the objective, (because the preposition through, or 
(luring,*, is understood), and, and everg, as before — hour^ a nouu, singular, 
neuter, the objective (because dag was in it, and conjunctions couple the 
same cases of nouus, &c.)— I, the first personal pronoun singular, mascu. 
line, or feminine, the nominative -^ui», a verb neuter, first person. 
singular, present, indicative- upon, a proposition— tA«, an article, the 
dofiuito— Z-orJ, a noun, singular, masc. the obj. (governed by upon.) 



Omit the words within the ( ) till the pupil get the rules if Syntax 
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Exercises in Parsing. 

A few easy Sentences chiefly intended as an Exercise on the 
Active Ferb ; but to be previously used as an exercise on 
Nouns and Adjectiyes. 

No. a, 

A good conscience and a contented mind will 
make a man^ happy^ Philosophy teaches us 
to endure afflictions, but Christianity to enjoy 
them, by turning them into blessings*. An- 
ger begins with folly, and ends with repent- 
ance^. Application in the early period of life, 
will give happiness and ease to succeeding 
years*. A good conscience fears nothing*. 
Devotion promotes and strengthens virtue; 
calms and regulates the temper ; and fills the 
heart with gratitude and praise*. Dissimula- 
tion degrades parts and learning, obscures the 
lustre of every accomplishment, and sinks us 
into universal contempt''. 

If we lay no restraint upon our lusts, no 
control upon our appetites and passions, they 
will hurry us into guilt and misery®. Dis- 
cretion stamps a value upon all our other 
qualities ; it instructs us to make use of them 
at proper times, and turn them honourably to 
our own advantage : it shows itself alike in all 
our words and actions, and serves as an unerr- 
ing guide in every occurrence of life®. Shame 
and disappointment attend sloth and idleness^®. 
Indolence undermines the foundation of every 
virtue, and unfits a man fot lYie «>oc\A ^xxn^r.^ ^^ 
Ji/e". 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Chiefly on tlie Verb Active — continued from la 

No. a. 

Knowledge gives ease to solitude, a 
fulness to retirement**. Gentleness 
form our address, to regulate our sp( 
to diffuse itself over our whole bel 
Knowledge makes our being pleasa 
fills the mind with entertaining views 
ministers to it a perpetual series of 
tions". Meekness controls our angry 
candour, our severe judgements'*. ] 
ance in labour will surmount every d: 
He that takes pleasure in the pros] 
others, enjoys part of their good 
Restlessness of mind disqualifies us 
the enjoyment of our peace, and the 
ance of our duty'^ Sadness conti 
mind ; mirth dilates it^^ 

We should subject our fancies to th 
ment of reason'^^ Self-conceit, pres 
and obstinacy, blast the prospect of 
youty. Affluence may give us respe 
eyes of the vulgar ; but it will not rec 
us to the wise and good^^. Complaisj 
duces good nature and mutual ben 
encourages the timorous"^ and soothej 
bulent^. A constant perseverance in 
of virtue will gain respect^*. Envy a 
shorten life ; and anxiety bringeth a| 
its time^*. Bad habits require imme 
formation^* 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Chiefly on the Neuter Verb, including tlie verb To le. 

No. b. 

Economy is no disgrace : it is better to live 
m a little ***, than to outlive** a great deaP. A 
drtuous education is a better inheritance than 
I great estate^^. Good and wise men only can 
be real friends'. Friendship can scarcely 
3xist where virtue is not the foundation*. Ho 
that* swells in prosperity, will shrink in adver- 
jity«. To despair^ in adversity is madness^ 
From idleness arises^ neither pleasure nor ad- 
vantage : we must flee therefore from idleness^', 
the certain parent of guilt and ruin'. 

You must not always rely on promises®. 
The peace of society dependeth on justice^. 
Ee that» walketh with wise men shall be wise'^ 
Ele that* sitteth with the profane is foolish' ^ 
Che coach arrives daily*'*. The mail travels 
ast". Rain falls in great abundance here'*. 
3e sleeps soundly". She dances gracefully^^ 
'. went to York". He lives soberly'^ He 
lorried to his house in the country^®. They 
miled'^ She laughs".* He that» liveth in 
deasure is dead while he liveth^^. Nothing 
ppears to be*" so low and mean as lying and 
issimulation'*^. Vice is its own punishment, 
nd virtue is its own reward^*. Industry is the 
oad to wealth, and virtue to happiness^'. 

• These verbs wonldbe active, vere a preposition Joined to them. Tlius» 
Bbe rmikd at him." " she smiled upon him"—" she laugKa at tcv^iV \xw 
is case, the preposition must be considered m a part ot >i?aa n«.x>^. 



will; but not of virtue without j 
Virtue is connected with emine 
liberal art*. Many are brough 
extravagance and dissipation*, 
signs are often ruined by unnec 
All our recreations should be accc 
virtue and innocence*. Almost 
may be overcome by diligence', 
are preserved, and new ones are ; 
grateful disposition". Words are 
and should not be shot at randon 
A desire to be thought* Icarm 
vents our improvement*^. Great 
concealed under the most imp 
pearances*'. Some talents are 
earth, and others are properly en 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING.. 

Chiefly on the Passire Verb— continued. 

No. c. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude: it is accompanied ^ith 
such an inward satisfaction^ that the duty is 
sufficiently rewarded hy the performance". 
The mind should be stored with knowledge, 
andP cultivated with care". A pardon was ob- 
tained for him from the king^^. Our most 
sanguine prospects have often been blasted^*. 
Too sanguine hopes of any earthly thing should 
never be entertained^. The table of Diony- 
sius the tyrant was loaded with delicacies of 
every kind, yet he could not eat**". I have 
long been taught, that the afflictions of this life 
are overpaid by that eternal weight of glory 
which awaits the virtuous "^**. 

Greater virtue is required to bear good for- 
tune than bad**. Riches and honour have 
always been reserved for the good**. King 
Al&ed is said to have divided the day and night 
into three parts: eight hours were allotted 
for meals and sleep, — eight were allotted for 
business and recreation, and eighth for study 
and devotion'^. All our actions should be re- 
gulated by reUgion and reason**. Honours, 
monuments, and all the works of vanity and 
ambition, are demolished and destroyed by 
time, but the reputation of wisdom is transmit- 
ted to posterity**'. These two thiii^^ ^^ssxiiSiX. 
be djBJoined; a pious life and aW^Y? ^^^^^^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Different sorts of Verbs in the Imperatiye. 

No. d. 

Forget the faults of others, and remem 

your own\ Study universal rectitude, j 

cherish religious hope'. Suit your desires 

things, and not things to your desires'. Chei 

virtuous principles, and be ever steady 

your conduct*. Practise humility, and rej 

every thing in dress, carriage, or conversati 

which has any appearance of pride*. All 

nothing to interrupt your public or private 

votions, except the performance of some \ 

mane action*. 

*' Learn to contemn all praise betimes, ' 
For flattery is tbe nurse of crimes ''/' 

Consider yourself a citizen of the world ; 
deem nothing which* regards humanity un^ 
thy of your notice®. Presume* not in pre 
rity, and despair* not in adversity®. Be 
and courteous to all, and be not eager"* to 
offence without just reason*^ Beware* 
customs ; they creep* upon us insidiously 
by slow degrees". 

'' Oh man, degenerate man, offend no more ! 
Go* learn of brates tliy Maker to adore !**** 

Let your religion* connect preparat' 
heaven with an honourable discharge 
duties of active lifel*. Let your words* 
with your thoughts, andf be followed I 
actions'*. 

* {jb *Bd iMm are \>oih in tlie imjxerattve. t See ISoit, 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

DiiFereut sort of Verbs in the Imperatiye) — continued.* 

No. ^. 

Let all your thoughts, words, and actions, 
be tinctured with humility, modesty, and can- 
dour". Let him who wishes for an effectual 
cure to all the wounds the world can inflict,* 
retire from intercourse with men to intercourse 
with his Creator^*. 

Let no reproach make you* lay aside ho- 
liness ; the frowns of the world are nothing to 
the smiles of heaven". Let reason go before 
enterprise, and counsel before every action*^ 
Hear Ann read her lesson". Bid her get it 
better*®. You need not hear her again*'. I 
perceive her weep**. I feel it pain me**. I 
dare not go**. You behold him run**. Wc 
observed him walk off hastily**. 

And that tongue of bis, that h^de the Romans 
!Mark* him, and write his speeches in tbeir books, 
Alas! it cried— give me some drink, Titinius>^ 

Deal 'with another as you'd hair 6 

Another* deal with you ; 
"What you're unwillinjj to receive. 

Be sure you neyer do^*. 

Abstain from pleasure and bear evil*^ Ex- 
pect the same filial duty from your children 
ifhich you paid to your parents^. 



* The next verb after hidf dare, need, makfi, see, Tiear^ /eelt let, per- 
ceive, behold, ^iserve, and have, is in the Infinitive, having to underritood : 
u, " The tempest-loving raven scarce dares (to) wing the dubious dimk.'' 
To is often used after the compound tenses of these verba ; a&^ VVUa 
will dare to advance, i/ 1 say— stop? T"hem Ol\^\\^ miJ^-^lo^vj veCwsNR, 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The Nominative, though generally placed before 
often placed after it ; especially when the sentenci 
MerCf theret &c., or when if or though is unde 
when a question is asked. 

No. e. 

Among the many enemies of friend 
be reckoned suspicion and disgust^ 
the great blessings and wonders of i 
tion, may be classed the regularities 
and seasons'. Then were they in gi 
Here stands the oak^. And there 
window a certain young man, name 
chus*. Then shall thy light break 
the morning^. Then shalt thou see 
Where is thy brother^ ? Is he at horn 

There are delivered in holy Scriptu 
weighty arguments for this doctrine" 
he at leisure, I would wait upon him 
he been more prudent, he would hs 
more fortunate". Were they wise, the 
read the Scriptures daily ^'. 1 would giv 
to the poor, were I able*^ Could we 
the chambers of sickness and distress, w 
often find them peopled with the victin 
temperance, sensuality, indolence, anc 
Were he to assert it, I would not be 
because he told a lie before". Gam 
vice^ pregnant with every evil ; and 
often sacrificed wealth, happiness, an 
thing virtuous and valuable^'. Is not : 
the road to wealth, and virtue to hapj 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
The Nominatiye is oftcu at a great distance from the yerb. 

No./. 

That man' who is neither elated by success, 
nor dejected by disappointment, whose conduct 
is not influenced by any change of circum- 
stances to deviate from the line of integrity, pos- 
sesses true fortitude of mind*. That fortitude* 
which has encountered no dangers, that pru- 
dence which has surmounted no difficulties, 
that integrity which has been attacked by no 
temptations, — can at best be considered but as 
gold not yet^ brought to the test, of which, 
therefore, the true value cannot be assigned^. 

The man* who retires to meditate mischief, 
and to exasperate his own rage ; whose thoughts 
are employed only on means of distress, and 
contrivances of ruin; whose mind never pauses^ 
from the remembrance of his own sufferings, 
but to indulge some hope of enjoying the cala- 
mities of another ; — may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings ; 
among those who are»» guilty without reward ; 
who have neither the gladness of prosperity, 
nor the calm of innocence^. He, whose constant 
employment is detraction and censure; who 
looks only to find faults, and speaks only to pub- 
lish them ; will be dreaded, hated, and avoided*. 

He«, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worltlst'a* compose one universe. 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What/^ other planets circle other suns, 
What varied being peoples e\ct^ ^\a?c, 
Mayi tell why heaven lias iwolOlq ws vi^\^^ «t^^. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
itiTO, or part of a aenlencP, lioiiig equal to nonii, 
,a NomLmilitfl to a verb. 

No.;;. 
e ashamed of the practice of preccp 
the heart approves and embraces, fio: 
if the censure of the world,* marks 
and imperfect character'. To endui 
Qnc -with resignation, and bear it wit 
Ic, is the striking characteristic of a grei 
To vejoice in the welfare of our felloTi 
es, is, in a degree, to partake of the, 
irtune ; but to repine at their prosperit; 
if the most despicable traits of a narro' 

)c ever active in laudable pursuits, : 

tiuguishing characteristic of a man ( 

To satisfy all his demands, is the wa 

2 your child^ truly miserable". To prai 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The relatire is the nominatirc to the ycrh, when it stands im- 
mediately hefore the verb. When not close to the verb, 

it is in the objective, and governed cither by the verb that 
comes after it, or by a preposition.* 

No. A. 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly 
estimated by the relief which it can bring us 
in the time of our greatest need^ The veil 
which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veiP woven by the hand of 
mercy*. The chief misfortunes that befall us 
in life, can be traced to some vices or follies 
which we have committed^. Beware ^ of those 
rash and dangerous connections which may 
afterwards load you with dishonour*. True cha- 
rity is not a meteor which* occasionally glances, 
but a luminary, which, in its orderly and regu- 
lar course, dispenses a benignant influence*. 

"We usually find that to be the sweetest fruit, 
which the birds have picked**. Wealth can- 
not confer greatness ; for nothing can make 
that^ great, which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little'. Justice consists not merely 
in performing those duties which the laws of 
society. oblige us to perform, but in our duty to 
our Maker, to others, and to ourselves^. True 
religion will show its influence in every part of 
our conduct : it is like the sapt of a living 
tree, which pervades the most distant b64ghs^ 

♦ Knadverb,ox a dauM between two commas, frequently comeH be- 
tween the relative and the verb, 
t Sop, the dbj. governed by «o underalooa «LUwUV.,»XL^«oX«i^X^>n*MJA^' 
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No. i. 

'ho performs cvciy part of his buBin 

ic place and season, suffers no part 

cicape without profit'. He that di 

r the sake of virtue, seeks neither piM 

leward, though he is sure of both at I 

He that is the abettor of a bad acti( 

lally guilty with him that commits 

■ that overcomes liia possionSj conquers ] 

litest cneiiiiei'. The consolation which 

lived fiom a reliance upon Providence, t 

.a to support the most severe misfortune 

; wisdom which enlightens the undi 

■oforniB the life, is the most val 

ilv, who have f 
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EXERCISES IN PAB8INO. 

What, u equal to^-'that whiehf-^ot the thing whiohf-^nd repre- 
sents two cases ; sometimes two nommaUvei ; sometimes two 
o2>;>e^e«;— sometimes a nominatire and an objective; — and 

sometimes an objectiye and a nominatire. Sometimes it 

is an adjective. 

No. j. 

Begard the quality^ rather than the quan- 
tity of what you read*. If we delay till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, we over- 
charge the to-morrow with a burden which be- 
longs not to it^ Choose what is most fit : cus- 
tom will make it the most agreeable'. Foolish 
men are more apt to consider what they have 
lost, than what they possess, and to turn their 
eyes on those who are richer than themselves, 
rather than on those who are under greater 
difficulties^. 

What cannot be mended or prevented must 
be endured ^ Be attentive to what you are 
about, and take pains to do it well^ What 
you do not hear to-day, you will not tell to- 
morrow''. Mark Antony, when under adverse 
circumstances, made this interesting remark, 
*' I have lost all, except what I gave away®.'^ 
Mark what it is his mind aims at in the ques- 
tion, and not what words he utters ^ 

By what* means shall I obtain wisdom ? 
See what a grace was seated on bis brow^<^ ! 

* What here, and generally in questions, is an o^^^cttve.— Sometimes 
it is an intetjfction, as What/ 

What is sometimes used as an oOmrb tot paT«.\| ; K5o»a»WKjA ^>i^ 
tJUnUng, what with writing, and vihaX yK\S^ tfc%dS»%A *ssl^'^"«^ ' 
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EXERCISES IN PAKSINO. 

The Componnd relatives, — whoever^ whotoever, whatevw, and 
whatsoever, are equal to — he who — that which, — and repre- 

bent two cases like what, as on the preceding page. See 

page 18, last two notes. 

No. k. 

Whatever gives pain to others, deserves not 
the name of pleasure^. Whoever lives under 
an habitual sense of the divine presence, keeps 
up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper*. What- 
soever is set before you, eat'. Aspire after 
perfection in whatever state of life you choose^ 
Whoever is not content in poverty, would not 
be so in plenty; for the fault is not in the 
thing, but in the mind*. Whatever is worth 
doing, is worth doing well*. 

* By whatever arts you may at first attrac' 
the attention, you can hold the esteem, and se 
cure the hearts of others, only by aniiabl 
dispositions, and the accomplishments of tl 
niind^ Whatever delight, or whatever sola 
is granted by the celestials to soften our i 
tigues — in thy presence, O health, thou parf 
of happiness ! all those joys spread out e 
llourish^ * Whatever your situation in 
I may be, nothing is more necessary to y 

success, than the acquirement of virtuous 
positions and habits'-P. *Whatever be the 
tive of insult, it is always best to overloo 
and revenge it in no circumstances whate 

* Whatever is aa adijective here, for it qualifies arts, &o. ; nnd y 
JJOUD is after it, it agrees with thing understood. Thus, Whati 
*• the motive, Ac., That is, Whatever thing may he. 



{ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Do, did, and have^ are auxiliary Tcrbs Trhon joined to another 
verb ; when not joined to another verb, they are principal 
Terbs, and hare auxiliaries like the verb to love. 

No. /. 

He who does not perform what he has pro- 
mised, is a traitor to his friend ^ Earthly 
happiness does not flow from riches ; but from 
content of mind, health of body, and a life of 
piety and virtue^. Examples do not authorize 
a fault'. If we do not study the Scriptures, 
they will never make us wise*. The butler 
did not remember Joseph*. You did not get 
enough of time to prepare your lessons ^ Did 
you see my book'^? Do you go to-morrow®? 
I do not think it proper to play too long^. Did 
he deceive you^^ ? He did deceive me. I do 
not hate my enemies '^ Wisdom does not 
make a man proud^^. 

Principal. — He who does the most good,* has 
the most pleasure^*. Instead of adding to the 
aflSdctions of others, do whatever* you can to 
alleviate them^^ If ye do these things, ye 
shall never fall^^ If thou canst do any thing, 
haverf compassion on us, and help^ us^'^. He 
did his work welU®. Did he do his work 
well''? Did you do what I requested you to 
do '• ? Deceit betrays a littleness of mind, and 
is the resource of one who has not courage to 
avow his failings ^^ 

• Have, hasl, haa, hatJi, ftnd had, are auxUlaxlfea ^itA.^ ^\vw^.*Cws^\v5svm'?^ 
the past participle of another verb after t\\<i\n. 



n were cultivated* by habit^ mank: 
all times be able to derive pleasure 
'n breasts^ as rational as it is exalted 
J is preferable to riches ; but virti 
able to both*. He who rests on a 
thin, is incapable of betraying his 
setting his friend*. Saul was afraid < 
id the men were afraid^. One w 
DUght she should have been conteni 
Few things are impracticable in th< 
> study without intermission is in 
axation is necessary ; but it should 
:e9. The Athenians were conceit 
ant of their own wit, science, and pc 
e are indebted to our ancestors foi 
d religious liberty ". Many things 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. Active and Neuter Verbs conjugated with their present 
participle, joined to the verb to he,* 

2. A noun is always understood, when not expressed, after 
Adjectives and Adjective Pronouns ; such as, few, many, this, 
thaty ally each, every, either. 

No. ». 

1. While I am reading, you should be listen- 
ing to what I read^ He was delivering his 
speech when I left the house ^« They have 
been writing on botany*. He might have been 
rising to eminence"*. I have been writing a 
letter, and I am just going to send it away^. 
She was walking by herself when I met her ^ 
We are perishing with hunger ; I am willing 
therefore to surrender''. We should always be 
learning^ A good man is always studying to 
be better^. We were hearing a sermon yester- 
day^®. 

2. Those only are truly great who are really 
good^^ Few set a proper value on their time ^'. 
Those who* despise the admonitions of their 
friends, deserve the mischiefs which'* their own 
obstinacy brings upon them^^. Among the 
many social virtues which attend the practice 
of true religion, that of a strict adherence to 
truth is of the greatest importance^*. Love no 
interests but those of truth and virtue ^^. Such 
as are diligent will be rewarded ^•. I saw a 
thousand^''. Of all prodigality that of time is 
the worsts. Some are naturally timid; and 
some bold and active ; for all are not alike ^^' 



* Many wordfl both In ing and ^ ax» 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The Pftft Participle has almost uniformly a relative or personi 
pronoun, with some part of the verb to be understood befoi 
it.* 

No. 0. 

Make the study of the sacred Scriptures youi 
daily practice and concern ; and embrace th< 
doctrines contained in them^ as the real oraclei 
of Heaven, and the dictates of that Spirit thai 
cannot liei. Knowledge, softened with com 
placency and good-breeding, will make a man 
beloved and admired 3. Gratitude and thanks 
are the least returns which children can make 
to their parents for the numberless obligations 
conferred on them'. Precepts have little in- 
fluence when not enforced by example*. He 
is of all human beings the happiest, who has a 
conscience funtainted by guilt, and a mind so 
well fregulated as to be able to accommodate 
itself to whatever the wisdom of Heaven shall 
think fit to ordain*. Mere external beauty is 
of little estimation ; and deformity, when asso- 
ciated with amiable dispositions and useful qua- 
lities, does not^ preclude our respect and appro- 
bation®. True honour, as defined by Cicero, 
is the concurrent approbation of good men'. 
Modesty seldom resides in a breast not enrich- 
ed with nobler virtues. 

* It is often difficult to supply ttie right part of the verb to he. An 
adverb is often understood. The scope of the passage must determine 
-what part of to be^ and what adverb, when an adverb is necessary, should 
be supplied ; for no general rule for this can be given, 

/ l^nfainted and regulated are adjectires here. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
On the Pftst FArtieipIe<-eoiitinued from last pago« 

No. 0. 

An elevated genius, employed in litde things, 
appears like the sun in his evening declination ; 
he remits his splendour, but retains his magni- 
tude ; and pleases more, though he dazzles less\ 
Economy, prudently and temperately conduct- 
ed, is the safeguard of many virtues ; and is^ 
in a particular manner, favourable to exertions 
of benevolence'. 

The lovely young Layinia once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful'^ on her hirth : 
For, in her helpless years, deprived of all, 
Of eyery stay, save* innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage far-retired 
Amon^ the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep-surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty conceal' d 3. 

We find man^ placed f in a world, where he 
has by no means the disposal of the events 
that happen*. Attention was given that they 
should still have sufficient means f left to ena- 
ble them to perform their military service*. 
Children often labour more to have the words in 
their books f imprinted on their memories, than 
to have the meaning f fixed in their minds'. 

* 8tw6 may be considered akprepontion here. 

t In many eases, the inflnitiTe to &«, is understood before the Past 
Partleiple. Though the verb that follows Jiave, dare, &c. is in the infi- 
Qitive, to is inadmissible, and where to is inadmissible^ the ht tVv«& 1^ 
lows it is inadmissible too,— Man to he plwftl— m*wiato1»\^V^*«ft- ** 
BjML B, 0, 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Supply all the words that are understood. The infinitive to be 
or to have, is often understood. — ^Not supplying what is un- 
derstood after than and as, is frequently the cause of error. 

No./?. 

Disdain** even the appearance of falsehood, 
nor allow even the image of deceit a place in 
your nlind^ Those ^ who want firmness and 
fortitude of mind seem born to enlist under a 
leader^ and are the sinners or the saints of ac- 
cident^ They lost their mother when very 
young'. Of all my pleasures and comforts, 
none have been so durable, satisfactory, and 
unalloyed, as those derived from religion*. 

For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubrd Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Cesar says to me, *^ Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap^'* in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point* ?** 

For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractiye graced 

Is not her younger sister fairer than she'? 
Only on the throne shall I be greater than thou^ 
We were earlier at church than they'. I 
have more to do than he*^ He is as diligent 
as his brother". I love you as well as him". 
Virtue is of intrinsic value and good desert, 
and of indispensable obligation ; not the crea- 
ture of will, but necessary and immutable; 
not local or temporary, but of equal extent and 
antiquity with the divine mind ; not a mode of 
sensation, but everlasting truth; not depend- 
eat on power, but the guide of all power'^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. The objective after an active verb, especially when a rela- 
tive, is often understood. 

2. Sometimes the antecedent is improperly omitted, and 
must be supplied. 

No. q. 

1. He that moderates his desires enjoys the 
best happiness this world can afford^. Few re- 
flections are more distressing than those we 
make on our own ingratitude ^ The more true 
merit a man has, the more does he applaud it 
in others*. It is not easy to love those we do 
not esteem*. Our good or bad fortune depends 
on the choice we make of our friends^. An over 
cautious attention to avoid jevils often brings 
them upon us ; and we frequently run head- 
long into misfortunes by the very means we 
pursue to avoid them^. He eats regularly, 
drinks moderately, and reads often^ She sees 
and hears distinctly, but she cannot write®. Let 
him labour with his hands, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth^. 

2. For reformation of error, there were that 
thought it a part of Christian duty to instruct 
them ^•. There have been that have delivered 
themselves from their misfortunes by their good 
conduct or virtue ^^ 

Who live to nature rarely can be poor ; 
Who live to fancy rarely can be rich**. 
Who steals my purse steals trash*^. 

For if there be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
c^ted according to that a man hath, and not 
aiccording to that he hath not^'^. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. The objective generally comes qfter the verb that goi 
it; but when a relative, and in some other cases, it comes befo 

2. When two objectives follow a verb, the one is gove 
by the verb, and the other by a preposition understood. 

No. r, 

1. Me ye have bereaved of my cliildn 
Them that honour me I will honour*. I 
whom ye ignorantly worship declare I u 
you*. Them that were entering in ye 1 
dered*. Me he restored to mine* office, ; 
him he hanged *. They who have laboured 
make us wise and good, are the persons wl: 
we ought particularly to love and respect^. [ 
cultivation of taste is recommended by 
happy effects which it naturally tends to j 
duce on human life^. These curiosities 
have imported from China®. 

2. And he gave him tithes of alb. "V^ 
gave thee this authority'®? Ye gave me mes 
He gave them bread from heaven ^^. Give 
understanding 1*. Give me* thine hei 
t Friend, lend me three loaves is. Sell me 
birth-right^®. Sell me meat for money ^^ 
will send you corn^®. Tell me thy nam 
He taught me grammar*®. If thy brot 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
fault between thee and him alone *^ Bring 
a candle**. Get him a pen**. Write lui 

letter^. Tell me nothing but the truth**. 

* Mtw, a, poBBeBBlve pronoan used here for tny, «b tMne \a iox tk 

'bL^'^f^^^'^^^e nominative, for he is named. S>i^^\7 ^^^ 
' '^^ «"*^ art m?/frUnd, lend me, &c. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. The poets often nse an atfjectvoe as a nouut and eometimes 
join an a^'eoiive to their new-made noun. 

2. They sometimes improperly use an ac^ective for an adverb, 
8. Though the adjectiye generally comes before the noun, it 

is sometimes placed qfter it. 

No. 8. 

1. And where He vital breathes there must be joy* 

"Who shall attempt with wand'ring feet 

The dark unbottomed infinite abyss, 

And through i^e palpable obsctjbe find out 

His uncoiith way, or spread his airy flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings. 

Over the vast abbitpTj e'er he arrive* 

The happy isle* ? Paradise Lost, b. ii. 404f- 

2. Thus Adam his illustrious guest besought ; 
And thus the god-like angel answer'd mild^. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth*. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
To wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing*. 

The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumin'd mountain*. Chradual sinks the 

Into a perfect calm^. (breeze 

Each animal, conscious of some danger, fled 
Precipitate the loath'd abode of man®. 

3. But I lose myself in him, in light ineffable^. 

Pure serenity apace 



Induces thought and contemplation still 



10 



* The poets too often very improperly omit the preposition. It should 
he, " E'er he arrived at the happy isle." And again, " Here he had need 
all eiremnspection/' for, need o/all circumspectioa. 

Mir After this, the Preface, with many oWvet i^wXb ^i ^t?CkftQctKSs«sv«» 
be used bb additional exercisea on Pavaing. 
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A short Explanation of some of the Tei^ms used in 

the Grammar, 

Nominative, naming. Imperative, commanding. 

Possessive, possessing, belonging to. Infinitive, without limits. 
Objective, the object upon which an Tense, the time of acting or suffering. 

active verb or preposition termi- Present, the time that now is. 

nates. Past, the time past. 

Comi^amoity'a comparing of qaalities.PiS7/ec;, quite completed, finished 
Positive, the quality without excess, and passed. 
Comparative, a higher or lower de- Pluperfect, more than perfect, qoiU 

gree of the quality. finished some time ago* 

Superlative, the highest or lowest Future, time to come. 

degree of the quality. Participle, partaking of other parte. 

Prefixing, placing before. Regular, according to rule. 

Personal, belonging to persons. Irregular, not according to rule. 
lielatiue, relating to another. Defective, wanting some of its partSi 

Antecedent, the word going before. Copulative, joining. 
Demonstrative, pointing out. . Disjunctive, disjoining 

Distributive, dividing into portions. A7inexed, joined to. 
Indefinite, undefined, not limited. Governs, acts upon. 
Interrogative, asking. Pi'eceding, going before. 

Ti'ansitive (action), passing to an Intei-vene, to come between. 

object' Vhity, one, — several acting as om. 

Intransitive (action), confined to the Contingency, what may or not luq^ 

actor: passing within. pen, uncertainty. 

Auxiliary, helping. Plurality, more than one. 

Conjugate, to give all the principal Futurity, time to come. 

parts of a verb. Omit, to leave out, not to do. 

Mood, or Mode, form or manner of Ellipsis, a leaving out of something. 

a verb. MisceUaneotu, mixed, of yaitous 

Indicative, declaring, indicating. kinds. 

Potential, having power, or will. Cardinal,* principal, or fundamentiL 
Subjunctive, joined to another, under Ordinal,^ numbered in their order. 

a condition. 

* The Cardinal numbers are One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, &c. From the first three are formed the adverbs cmee, 
twice, thrice. 

t The Ordinal numhera are, First, second, third, fourih, fifth, sIzOi, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenU), twentiefh, 
tfrenty-Srat, tirenty-seconA, &c. 

^i-om these Are formed, adverbs ot order; as, First, secondly, iiiiid- 

^^^f?"rtftljr, fifthly, alxtbly, seventhly, elgbtUy, uVcA\A7,\«ft«UT,«lB- 

^t^f!& i^^^^^^'ri tbirteentbly, fourteentiily, fttteexi\.^x\7,«\x\«tt«i3BaLi. 

^^^eStfseJ Sj ®^*'**^®"'^/' ntoeteentWy, tueuttemi, t^twiX^s-tw!*! 
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SYNTAX. 

SYNTAX is that part of Grammar which treats 
of the proper arrangement and connection of 
words in a sentence.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making 
complete sense ; as^ John is happy. 

Sentences are either simple or compound. 

A simple sentence contains but one subject 
and one finitef verb ; as. Life is short. 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences connected by one or more 
conjunctions; as. Time is shorty but eternity 
is hng. 

A phrase is two or more words used to ex- 
press a certain relation between ideas, without 
affirming any thing ; as. In truth : To be plain 
with you. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject^ (or nominative,) the attribute^ (or 
verb,) and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; 
the attribute is the thing affirmed or denied ; 
and the object is the thing affected by such ac- 
tion. 

* Syntax principally consists of two parts, concord and government. 

Concord is the agpreement which one word has with another, in number, 
gender, case, or person. 

Qaotrwmeni is that power which one part of speech has over another, 
in determining its mood, tense, or case. 

t FiMJtA verbs are those to which number ana. ^t^cjtl %.\i^^t\»k\v« 'Toa 
i^finUwa mood baa no respect to nntnbec or petsow. 
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Rule I. A verb must agree with its nomi- 
native in number and person ; as. Thou readest ; 
He reads ; We read. 

EXERCISES. 

I loves reading. A soft* answer *turn away 
wrath. We is but of yesterday and knowest 
nothing. Thou shall not follow a multitude to 
do evil. The days of man is but as grass. 
All things is naked and open to the eyes of 
him with whom we has to do. All things was 
created by him. In him we live and moves. 
Frequent commission of crimes harden his 
heart. In our earliest youth the contagion of 
manners are observable. The pyramids of 
Egypt has stood more than three thousand 
years. The number of our days are with 
thee. A judicious arrangement of studies 
facilitate improvement. A variety of pleasing 
objects charm the eye. A few pangs of con- 
science now and then interrupts his pleasure, 
and whispers to him that he once had better 
thoughts. There is more cultivators of the 
earth than of their own hearts. Nothing but 
vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 
Not one of those whom thou sees clothed in 
purple are happy. There's two or three of us 
who have seen the work. 

fHim and her were of the same age. 

* Hule. An adjective agrees with a noun in gender, number, and coat: 
as, A ^acx/njan. 

As the at/jeciive, in Engliah, is not varied on Account ot gender, uutKr 
^ and case, thia rule ia of little importance ; \)ut leax^\iex« m*.^ utft vVM 

d hi^^^' ^^^^kfect of a verl should U in the wmxnaXxvt ; V3aaa,ia\stt 
^er were married; uhould be, He and »ht were mextieA. 
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Rule II. An active verb governs the objective 
case; as,— We love him; He loves us.* 

EXERCISES. 

He loves we. He and they we know, but 
"who art thou? She that is idle and mis- 
chievous, reprove sharply. Ye only have I 
known. Let thou and I the battle try. He 
■who committed the offence thou shouldst cor- 
rect, not I who am innocent. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became 
fools. Upon seeing I he turned pale. Having 
exposed hisself too much to the fire of the 
enemy, he soon lost an arm in the action. 

The man whof he raised from obscurity 
is dead. Who did they entertain so freely ? 
They are the persons who we ought to respect. 
Who having not seen we love. They who 
opulence has made proud, and who luxury has 
corrupted, are not happy. 

{ Kepenting him of his design. It will be 
very difficult to agree his conduct with the prin- 
ciples he professes. Go, flee thee away into 
the land of Judea. 

II I shall premise with two or three general 
observations. He ingratiates with some by 
traducing others. 

* The participle beiug a part of the verb, governs the same ease. 

t Note, When the objective Ua relative, it comes "b^ore the verb that 
governs it, (Mr. Murray's 6th mle is unnecessary.) 

X Eule I. Neuter verbs do not admit of cm directive after them / Thus, 
Hepenting him of his design, should be, Hepenting of his design. 

O Rule II. Active verbs do not admit of apreposition after them ; Thoia, 
I must premise with three circumstances, should he, lTav\%\. Yt««J^'«»^^vc^'^ 
circmnstaiiceA 
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aLB III. Prepositions govern the object 
; as, — To whom much is given^ of / 
3h shall be required. 

EXEBCISES. 

To who will you give that pen ? Will y 

> with I? Without I ye can do nothu 

/ithhold not good from they to who it is di 

ViXh who do you live ? Great friendship si 

ists between he and I. He can do notJung 

aisself. They willingly, and of theirselv 

endeavoured to make up the difference. 1 

laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know i 

who, in the company. 

* Who do you speak to ? Who did they ri 
with ? Who dost thou serve under ? Flatte 
can hurt none, but those who it is agreeable 
It is not I thou art engaged with. It was 
he that they were so angry with. Who d 
thou receive that intelligence from ? The 
son who I travelled with has sold the 1 
which he rode on during our journey, 
that boy know who he speaks to ? I hop' 
not I thou art displeased with. 

t He is quite unacquainted with, and 
quently cannot speak upon that subject. 

* Rulo I. The preposition should be placed immediately h^^ 
lative which it governs ; as, To wham do 70a speak ? 

The preposition is often separated from the relative ; but, 
is perhaps allowable in familiar conversation, yet, in solemn 
the placing of the preposition immediately before the tah 
j>arspicnous and elegant. 
/ JSale 11, It is inelegant to connect (too prepositions^ • 
fefit>e verb, with the same tiaun / for example, IVxey 'wett t^f 
*»^, and forcibly driven from ihQ house*, sTicuId b€,TVie 
entraace into the house, and forcibly driven /lom U.- 
^rnaahJm ; s/sould be, I wrote %o him, and teamed Iwm. 
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Rule IV. 7\uo or more singular nounSy 
coupled with and, require a verb and pronoun 
in the plural; as, — James and John are good 
boys ; for they are busy.* 

TSvo or more singular nouns separated by or, 
or NOB, require a verb and pronoun in the sin- 
gular ; as, — James or John is dux.f 

EXERCISES. 

Socrates and Plato was the most eminent 
philosophers of Greece. The rich and poor 
meets together. Life and death is in the power 
of the tongue. The time and place for the con- 
ference was agreed on. Idleness and ignorance 
is the parent of many vices. John and I reads 
better than you. Wisdom, virtue, happiness, 
dwells with the golden mediocrity. Luxurious 
living and high pleasures, begets a languor and 
satiety that destroys all enjoyment. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 

Neither precept nor discipline are so forcible 
as example. Either the boy or the girl were pre- 
sent. Neither character nor dialogue were yet 
understood. The modest virgin, the prudent 
wife, or the careful matron, are much more ser- 
viceable in life, than petticoated philosophers. 
It must be confessed that a lampoon or a satire 
do not carry in them robbery or murder; Man 
is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which move merely as they are moved. 

* And is the mly conjanction that combines the agency of two or more 
Into one; for, aa well as never does that ; but merely states a sort of caxo^ 
parison j thus^ " Crosar, as well as Cicero, was «\«i<\Nx«vjX.r--'W\xi».Sa.'««svaar 
times used for and. — See ifisc«Uancoua Obaeroalvms. 

t Or and nor are the only conjunctlouft «iW^NR«^\^ ^ ^^^"^"^ 
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KnLE V. Conjuactums couple the same moods 
and tenses of verbs ; asj — Do good and seek peace. 

Conjunctions couple the same cases of nouns 
and pronouns ; as, — He aad /are happy. 

BXERCISEg. 

He reads and wrote well. He or me must 
go. Neither be nor her can attend. Anger 
glances into the hreast of a wise man, but will 
rest only in the bosom of fools. My brother 
and him are tolerable grammarians. The 
parliament addressed the king, and has been 
prorogued the same day. If he understands 
the subject, and attend to it, he can scarcely 
fail of success. Did be not tell thee his fault, 
and entreated* thee to forgive him .' And dost 
thou open thine eyes upon such a one, and 
bringest* me into judgement with thee? You 
and us enjoy many privileges. Professing 
regard, and to act differently, mark a base 
mind. If a man have a hundred sheep, and 
one of them is gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine, and goeth into the moun- 
tains, and sceketh that which is gone astray. 

t Rank . may confer influence, but will not 
uecessarily produce virtue. She was proud, 
though now humble. He is not rich, butj is re- 
spectable. Our season of improvement is short; 
and, whether used or not, will soon pass away. 



i>,iTAuiaODDtiutls«t>(»d villi iuiI,(i[(ADiig\fce.,uf]Lttili« 
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RuLB VI. One verb governs another in the infi- 
nitive mood; as, — Forget not to do good.* 

To, ihe sign of the infinitive^ is not used after 
the verbs, bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, 
let, perceive, behold, observe, and have.t 

EXERCISES. 

Strive learn. They obliged him do it. New- 
ton did not wish obtrude his discoveries on the 
public. His penetration and diligence seemed 
vie with each other. Milton cannot be said 
have contrived the structure of an epic poem. 
Endeavouring persuade. Christians ought for- 
give injuries. 

They need not to call upon her. I dare not 
to proceed so hastily. I have seen some young 
persons to conduct themselves very discreetly. 
He bade me to go home. It is the difference 
of their conduct which makes us to approve 
the one, and to reject the other. We heard 
the thunder to roll. It is a great support to 
virtue, when we see a good mind to maintain 
its patience and tranquillity under injuries and 
afflictions, and to cordially forgive its oppres- 
sors. Let me to do that. I bid my servant to 
do this, and he doeth it. I need not to solicit 
him to do a kind office. 

* The infinitive mood is frequently governed by nowM and at^'eetivea; 
as, Tliey have a derire to learn ; Worthy to be loved. 

Let governs the objective case; as, Let him beware, 

t To is generally used after the passive of these verbs, except Ze(; as. 
He was made to Mieve it: He wat let go; and sometimes after the active 
in the pa^t tense, especially of have, a principal verb ; as, I Tiad to voalk 
all the way. See p. 63. b. 

The bifinUive is often independent ot ttie t«aV. <il \5aft wKv\«is*fe\ ^^'to 
jnveeed; To confess the truth, I ivas in fault. 



When two nouns come togeiher slgnlfyine uiw — 
o case ; tOt— Cicero the <nratori The city Edinhaigh. 

EXERCISES. 

Pompeys pillar. Virtues reward, 
manner's frequently influence his fort 
his heart was perfect with the Lord 
thers tenderness and a fathers care^ a 
gifts for mans adyantage. Helen h 
was the cause of Troy its destructi 
doms precepts are the good mans de? 

♦Peter's John's^ and Andrew's 
was that of fishermen. He asked h 
well as his mother's advice. 

Jesiis feet. Moses rod. Hero 
Kighteousness's sake. For conscie 

And they were all baptized of him in the ri^ 

* Rule. — WTien several nouns come together in the 
apostrophe vriih S is annexed to the last, and understood 
J I ncv's books. 

- ••** »ian of (he possessive 
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Rule VIII. When a noun of multitude con- 
veys unity of idea, the verb and pronoun should be 
singular ; as, — The class was large. 

Whem a noun of multitude conveys plurality 
of idea, the verb and pronoun should he plural i 
as, — My people do not consider, they have not 
known me. 

SlXBRCISES. 

The meeting were well attended. The 
people has no opinion of its own. Send the 
■aiultitude away, that it may go and buy itself 
bread. The people was very numerous. The 
council was not unanimous. The flock, and 
not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the object 
of the shepherd^s care. When the nation com- 
plain, the rulers should listen to their voice. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. The 
multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief 
good. The parliament are dissolved. The 
fleet were seen sailing up the channel. Why 
do this generation seek after a sign ? The shoal 
of herrings were immense. The remnant of 
the people were persecuted. The committee 
was divided in its sentiments. The army are 
marching to Cadiz. Some people is busy, and 
yet does very little. Never were any nation so 
infatuated. But this people who knoweth not 
the law are cursed. 

tions can scarcely be given, I shall merely subjoin a few correct examples 
for the pupil's imitation ; thus, I left the parcel at SmiMa the bookseller; 
the Lord Mayor of London's authority ; for David thy fatlur'ti saJkAv ba^ 
took refuge at the govemoi'B, the fcinjja TOVTfciacu\A\:vN«i\ '^XsMsfe ^v| ^&^ 
he emuJAte ? He emulated Oeaai'a, tVie RTfta.\A«\. ^«QK»\. w. *»iARS£>s:i*- 
Sfg last Note under Rule XII., also Ilul« XXX.. 



IS inac aia u. 11; was laem wuo ga' 
his trouble. I would not act the sa: 
gain, if I were him. He so much re 
lis brother, that at first sight I took it t 
Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye 1 
Lave eternal life ; and they are them wl 
ifyofme. 

I saw one whom I took to be she. ] 
le whom he may, I am not afraid of hin 
lO you think him to be ? Whom do : 
hat I am? She is the person who I 
tood it to have been. Whom think y 
m ? Was it me that said so ? I am c 
ras not him. I believe it to have bee 
t might have been him. It is impos 
e them. It was either him or his brot 
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B X. Conjunctions that imply contin" 
nd futurity require the Subjunctive Mood; 
he he alone^ give him the letter. 
1 contingency and futurity are not implied^ 
caiive ought to he used; as — If he speak, 
linksy he may safely be trusted*. 

EXERCISES. 

man smites his servant^ £ind he die^ he 
rely be put to death. If he acquires 
they will corrupt his mind. Though 
igh, he hath respect to the lowly. If 
'^e virtuously, thou art happy. If thou 
ist, save thyself and us. If he does pro- 
e will certainly perform. Oh ! that his 
as tender. As the governess were pre- 
e children behaved properly. Though 
he shall not be utterly cast down, 
jspise not any condition, lest it happens 
ly own. Let him that is sanguine, take 
3t he miscarries. Take care that thou 
t not any of the established rules, 
he is but discreet, he will succeed. If 
but in health, I am content. If he 
it intimate his desire, it will produce 
.ce. 

rcises may all be corrected by the rule at the top. 

Lest am2 that annexed to a command require the SubJuneUoe 
-Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. Take heed thai 
not to Jacob either good or bad. 

[. If, with bat following it, when futurity *» demied^ r«<9iMr«» 
MM Mood; SLB,—^he do hut loucU ttuft >aJia\aX^«1 *^*^^'^!^ 
ttare time is not expressed, t\i© \tieAC»»N^ ^'^^'^^^^JSS'S^- 
bjunetiye the aaxUiarlea «7»ott, alvotad, dec. «» ^??^^^^S«oat 

bia mind, i. e. ontll rop«iLta»ctt dwiU WJiSBV****^* 
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Whether 


Or 


Either 


Or* 


As 


Aa 


Aa 


So 



Rule XI. Some Conjunctions have their co 
respondent conjunctions ; thus. 

Neither requires Nor after it ; as, Neither he nor hia brother was 1 
though Yet ; as Though he was rich, yet for our sakes, &e. 

Whether he will do it or not. 

Either she or her bister must go 

Mine is aa good cu yours. 

Aa the stars so shall thy seed be. Aa the one die 
so dieth the other. 
So Aa He is not so \rise a« his brother. To see thy gl 

so as I have seen it, &c. 
iSn 7%a< I am «o veak (;^( I cannot walk. 

EXERCISES. 

It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear i 
I need not explain it. The relations are i 
uncertain, as that they require a great deal 
examination. The one is equally deservir 
as the other. I must be so candid to ow 
that I have been mistaken. He would n 
do it himself, nor let me do it. He was i 
angry as he could not speak. So as tl 
days, so shall thy strength be. Though 1 
slay me, so will I trust in him. He mu 
go himself, or send his servant. There is i 
condition so secure as cannot admit of chang 
He is not as eminent, and as much esteemei 
as he thinks himself to be. Neither despi& 
the poor, or envy th^ rich, for the one diet 
so as the other. As far as I am able to judg 
the book is well written. His raiment was s 
white as snow. 

* 27je poeta frequently uoB Or—or, tot Either— or: and Nor n or^ i 

Neither— nor, In prose nor la often preceded. \»y n<A«— *^\a^ «fi 

**^^/i is frequently and properly suppreaaed. 
c^ does not require eithar before It wheu tVva ouft iioxA. \a «. T&»t« 
J'^natton of the other; as, 20s. or £1 Sterling la fetiou«,>a.« 
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Bulb XII. When the present participle is 
used as a noun, it requires an article befwe it, 
and of after it; as, — The sum of the moral 
law consists in the obeying of God> and the lovin// 
of our neighbour as ourselves.* 

EXERCISES. 

Learning of languages is very difficult. 
The learning any thing speedily requires great 
application. By the exercising our faculties 
they are improved. By observing of these 
rules you may avoid mistakes. By obtaining 
of wisdom thou wilt command esteem. This 
was a betraying the trust reposed in him. 
The not attending to this rule is the cause of 
a very common error. 

t Our approving their bad conduct, may 
encourage them to become worse. For his 
avoiding that precipice, he is indebted to his 
friend's care.— J What is the reason of this 
person dismissing his servant so hastily ? I re> 
member it being done. 

* These phrases would he right, were the artide and of loth omitted } 
98, The sam of the moral law consists in obeying God, and loving our 
neighbonr, &o. This manner of expression is, in many instances, 
preferable to the other. In some cases, however, these two modes ex- 
press verj different ideas, and therefore attention to the sense is neces- 
fary; as. He confessed the whole in the Jiearing of three witnesses, and 
the court spent an hour in hearing their deposition. 

t The present parHsiple vrith a possessive be/ore it sometimes admits of 
ot qfter it, €md sometimes not ; as, Their ohserring of the rules prevented 
errors. By his studying the Scriptures he became wise. 

If hen a preposition foUows the participle, of is inadmissible ; as, His de- 
pending on promises proved his ruin. His neglecting to study when 
young rendered him ignorant all his life. 

X Rule. A noun before the present participle is put in the possessive 
ease ; as. Much will depend on the pupiPs composing frequently. 

Sometimes, however, the sense forbids it to be put la tlv« v^%<«&%<^v<<^ 
ease; thus, What do you think of my horse runumg Nft-^vj'l Taft»s&9^ 
Dojroa think I should let him run? bul,V3r\i%X. «i^ l^^^ xXosSb. ^"t\o:5 
iarfg^s rwmingf mcan^ he hM nm, do you IYiVoNl Vv^ twi ^OX'i 



The coat had no seam^ but was w 
out. The French language is sp 
kingdom in Europe. His resell 
strong to be shook by slight opp 
horse was stole. They have cli 
of honour and virtue. The Khi 
oyer. She was showed into 1 
room. My people have slid bac 
has broke the bottle. Some fell 
side, and was trode down. The 
has lately rose very much. The i 
well execute. His vices have '' 
mind^ and broke his health. H< 
went with us, had he been invit 
but application is wanting to ; 
excellent scholar. 

* He soon begun to be wes 
nothing to do. He was greatly 1 



• 1 • . rill 
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BxTLE XIY . Pronouns agree in gender, number, 
and person, with the nouns for which they stand; 
as, — ^John is here; he came an hour ago. 
Every tree is known by its fruit. 

EXERCISES. 

Answer not a fool according to her folly. A 
stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than it both. Can a 
woman forget his sucking child, that he should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb ? 

?ea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee* 
*ake handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight 
of Pharaoh; and it shall become small dust. 
Can any person, on their entrance into life, be 
folly secure that they shall not be deceived ? 
The mind of man cannot be long without some 
food to nourish the activity of his thoughts. 

* This boys are diligent. I have not seen 
him this ten days. You have been absent this 
two hours. Those sort of people fear nothing* 
We have lived here this many years. The 
chasm made by the earthquake was twenty foot 
broad, and one hundred fathom in depth* 
There is six foot water in the hold. I have no 
interests but that of truth and virtue. Those 
sort of favours did real injury. 

* Rule. Nmau and numerai aSjectivts must agree in number according t: 
ike »m$$; fhiu, this boys, should be these boys, because boys is plural . 
•ad >ix/0Of, shonld be Biz /set, because tixia plural. 

Whole should never be Joined to plurala: t\x>i%, K\mti%\. VSaa MAw»*^a2^-^ 
h»hitajitM wen present; sJioold be, ftlmont all ttiA Va\v«Xk\X»3i\&. 



the vice whom l nate. ****« >-- 
last night. Blessed is the man whi 
in wisdom's ways. Thou who has 1 
ness of the fact, can give an ace 
The child which* was lost is found. 

t The tiger is a beast of prey, wb 
without pity. Who of those men c 
assistance ? 

t It is the best which can be got 
was the wisest man whom ever the 
It is the same picture which you 
And all which beauty, all which 
gave, &c. The lady and lap-dog w 
at the window. Some village Ham[ 
with dauntless breast, &c. 

' * ««T»«nr to me that it is harsh or imprc 
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BuLE XY I. Whm the relative is preceded by two 
antecedents of different persons^ it and the verb 
generally agree in person with the last ; as^ — 
Thou art the boy that was dux yesterday.* 

EXERCISES. 

I am the man who commanded you. I am 
the person who adopt that sentiment^ and main- 
tains it. Thou art a pupil who possesses bright 
{arts^ but who hast cultivated them but little, 
am a man who speak but seldom. Thou art 
the friend that hast often relieved me^ and that 
has not deserted me now in the time of pecu- 
liar need. Thou art he who driedst up the 
Ked Sea before thy people.f 

j:The king dismissed his minister without 
any inquiry, who had never before committed 
80 unjust an action. The soldier, with a sin- 
gle companion, who passed for the bravest man 
in the regiment, offered his services. 

* Sometimes the relative agrees with the former antecedent: as, I 
am verily a man who am a Jew. Acta xxii. 8. 

The propriety of this rule has heen called in question, because the re- 
lAtiye should agree with the subject of the verb, whether the subject be 
next the relative or not. This is true, but it is also true that the sub- 
ject is generally next the relative, and the rule is calculated to prevent 
the impropriety of changing from one person of the verb to another, as 
in the 8d example. 

t When we address the Divine Being, it is, in my opinion, more direct 
•ad solemn to make the relative agree with the second persoii. In the 
Scriptures this is generally done. See Neh. ix. 7, &c. This sentence 
may therefore stand as it is. — In the third person singular of verbs, the 
solemn eth seems to become the dignity of the Almighty better than the 
fkmiliar es; thus, I am the Lord thy Qod who teaeheth thee to profit; 
who leadeth thee by the way that thou shouldst go : is more dignified 
tluui^ I am the Lord thy Ood who teaches thee to profit; who leads thee. 

t Rule. The rOative ought to he placed next its antecedent, to prevent ar^ 
HJuS^j thus. The boy beat his companion, \?\vom %N«t^ Xi^S.^ ^'^'^'^^_ 
incapable 0/ doing mischief; sJiould be,TYie boy»uiKom wwi^^w^i vb- 
iiered incapable of doing mischief, beat \ila QoinigttX&»a. 
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■ KuLE XVII. When singular nominatives < 
I different persons are separated by or or nob^ tl 
R verb agrees with the person next it ; as, — Eithc 
if thou or I am in fault ; I, or thou^ or he^ is th 
ly author of it.* 

R EXERCISES. 

R Either I or thou am greatly mistaken. H 

W or I is sure of this week's prize. Eithc 

B' Thomas or thou has spilt the ink on my ps 

B per^ John or I has done it. He or thou i 

i the person who must go to London on ths 

l\ business. 

Promiscuous Exercises. 

if.- 

Your gold and silver is cankered. Fea 
and a snare is come upon us. The maste 
taught him and I to read. Let not a widoi 
be taken into the number under three-scor 
years old, having been the wife of one husband 
,,. well reported of for good works ; if she hav 

]': brought up children, if she have lodgei 

strangers, if she have washed the saints' feel 
if she have relieved the afflicted, if she hav 
diligently followed every good work. Th 
candidate being chosen was owing to the in 
fluence of party. The winter has not beei 
as severe as we expected it to be. Him ant 
her were of the same age. If the night hav< 
gathered aught of evil disperse it. My peopl< 
dotli not consider. 
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BuLE XYIII. A singular and a plural nomi- 
ndnative separated by ob or nor^ require a verb 
in the plural; as, — Neither the captain nor the 
sailors were saved.* 

The plural nominative should be placed n«ct the verb. 

-EXERCISES. 

. Neither poverty nor riches was injurious to 
him. He or they was offended at it. Whether 
one or more was concerned in the business, 
does not yet appear. The cares of this life, or 
the deceitfulness of riches, has choked the seeds 
of virtue in many a promising mind. Neither 
the king nor his ministers deserves to be 
praised. 

t A great cause of the low state of industry 
was the restraints put upon it. His meat were 
locusts and wild honey. His chief occupation 
and enjoyment were controversy. 

{Thou and he shared it between them. 
James and I are attentive to their studies. You 
and he are diligent in reading their books, 
therefore they are good boys. 

— - — ■ — I ■ - . 

the next sentence. Either I am the author of it, or thou ar< the author 
of it, or he ia the author of it. 

Supplying the ellipsis thus, would render the sentences correct : but 
■0 strong is our natural \ovk of brevity, tiiat such a tedious and formal 
attention to correctness, would justly be reckoned stiff and pedantic. It 
i8,better to avoid both forms of expression, when it can be done conve- 
niently. 

* The same observation may be made respecting the manner of sup- 
plying the ellipsis under this rule, that was made respecting the last. 
A pardonable love of brevity is the cause of the ellipsis in both, and iu 
a thousand other instances. 

t Rule I. When the verb to be stands between a singular and a plural 
nominative^ it agrees with the one next it^ or with the one which is more na- 
twraUy the subject of it ; as, " The wages of sin is death." 

X Rnle II. When a pronoun refers to tvao tooi*d» of divScvctvXi iftYwim&, 

coupled with uid, if becomes plural, and agrees toxth Ow isiv^x. -pfcv&w., >»>«;«. 

I or We it mentioned; and with the second, when \ or N^ & >a -aot ;«*^ 

Honed; as, ''John and I will lend you our YiOoWf^r ** ^vcas.^ vw-aJ^-^^ 

hsre ffot your lessons." 
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Rule XIX. It is improper to use both a noun 
and its pronoun as a nominative to the same verb ; 
as, — Man that is born of a woman, he is of few 
days, and full of trouble ; — * omit he. 

EXERCISES. 

The king he is just. The men they were 
there. Many words they darken speech. My 
banks they are furnished with bees. Who, 
instead of going about doing good, they are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief. Dis- 
appointments and afflictions, however disagree- 
able, they often improve us. Simple and in- 
nocent pleasures, they alone are durable. 

t Which rule, if it had been observed, a 
neighbouring prince would have wanted a great 
deal of that incense which has been offered up 
to him. % Man, though he has great variety 
of thoughts, and such, from which others as 
well as himself might receive profit and delight, 
yet they are all within his own breast. 

§ For he bringeth down them that dwell on 
high ; the lofty city he layeth it low. 

The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

* In some cases, where the noun is highly emphatical, the repetition 
of it in the pronoun is not only allowable, but even elegant : as, the Lord 
he is the God. Acts ix. 43. 1 Kings xviii. S9. See also Dent. xzxi. 6. 
t It ought to be. If this rule had been observed, a neighbouring, &c. 
X It ought to be. Though man has great variety, &c. 
^ Rule. It is improper to use loth a noun and its jyronotm as an objective 
^/^ffr t/te sama verb; thus, in Deut.iv.S-'^ouv ft^ft& ■u>i.vo seen what 
the Lord did because ofBaal-peor, for all the men V\i«L\.i<i\\«^^^'ft%»i- 
J^oj; the Lord thy God hath destroyed them ivota WKxov»\siwx\««m\& 

ibiV^.''J''i^* ^ « ti^ansposition of tb© laat cUuse ^'^^Ji ^^^J^ <^^^'^ 
^o Lord hath destroyed aU the men from •.mong ^oM\ii«Xift\toro^^.««^ 
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Rule XX. The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is sometimes used as the nominative to a 
verb ; as, — For me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.* His being idle was the cause of his 
ruin. 

EXERCISES. 

To be carnally minded are death, but to be 
spiritually minded are life and peace. To live 
soberly, righteously, and piously, are required 
of all men. That warm climates should acce- 
lerate the growth of the human body, and 
shorten its duration^ are very reasonable to be- 
lieve. To be temperate in eating and drinking, 
to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
tbe mind from tumultuous emotions, is the best 
preservatives of health. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity 
of our minds and bodies, to be just and kind 
to our fellow creatures, and to be pious and 
faithful to Him who made us, admit not of any 
doubt in a rational and well-informed mind. 



* The injiniiive is equal to a noun ; thus, To play is pleasant, and hoys 
love to play ; are equal to. Play is pleasant, and boys love play. 

The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the present participle ; as. 
To advise; To attempt; or advising, attempting; this substitution can 
he made (mly in the beginning of a sentence. 

Note. Part of a sentence is often used as the objective after a verb ; as, 
" You will soon find that the world does not perform what it promises." 
What will you find f Ana. That the world does not perform what it pro* 
mises. Therefore the clause, that the world does not perfo^'m, die. mnst 
he the objective After find. Did I not tell (to) thee, tliac thou wouldst 
bring me to ruin ? Here the clause, that thou wouT^a^ 'bv^aiv^ "tAA \n tmna.^ 
is the objective after tell. 
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Rule XXI. Double comparatives and superlatives 
are improper ; thus,, Mine is a more better book, 
but John^s is the most best ; should be, Mine is 
a better book, but John's is the best- 

EXERCISES. 

The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest 
in the grove. James is a worser scholar than 
John. Tray is the most swiftest dog. Absa- 
lom was the most beautifuUest man. He is 
the* chiefest among ten thousand. 

His assertion was most untrue. His work 
is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and his 
father's the most perfect of all. 

Promiscuous Exercises, 

The great power and force of custom forms 
another argument against keeping bad com- 
pany. And Joshua, he shall go over before 
thee, as the Lord hath said. And God said, 
let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness; and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, &c. And the righteous men 
they shall judge them, &c. If thou be the 
King of the Jews, save thyself. The people 
therefore, that was with him, when he raised 
Lazarus out of his grave, bare record. Public 
spirit is a more universal principle than a sense 
of honour. 

* Chief, universai, perfect, true, &c. imply the superlative degree withoat 

eat or most. In language sublime or passionate, hoTrever, the word jmt- 

fect requires the superlative form to give it effect. A lover enraptored 

trith his niisti'esu would naturally call her the most perfect of her sex. 

Supeiior and in/erior always imply comparison, and require to after 

iliem. 
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KuLE XXII. Two negatives in the same sen." 
fence are improper ;* thus, — I cannot by no means 
allow it ; should be, I can by no means allow it, 
or, I cannot by any means allow it. 

EXBRCISES. 

I cannot drink no more. He cannot do 
nothing. We have not done nothing to-day. 
He will never be no taller* They could not 
travel no farther. Covet neither riches, nor 
honours, nor no such perishing things. Nothing 
never affected her so much. Do not interrupt 
me thyself, nor let no one disturb me. I am 
resolved not to comply with the proposal, 
neither at present nor at any other time. 

Promiscuous Exercises, 

As far as I can judge, a spirit of independ- 
ency and freedom, tempered by sentiments of 
decency and the love of order, influence, in a 
most remarkable manner, the minds of the sub- 
jects of this happy republic. James and I am 
cousins. Thy father's merits sets thee forth to 
view. That it is our duty to be pious admit 
not of any doubt. If he becomes very rich, he 
may be less industrious. It was wrote extem- 
pore. Somulus, which founded Home, killed 
his brother Bemus. 



♦ Bometlmes the two negatives are intended to be an affirmative ; as, 
JRw did they not perceive him ; that is, Thoy did perceive him. In this 

ease tbey wewoper. When one of the neKativfta,(?^^R.V^.^'^ d:xa/mx 

VL wn. Ac.) Islolned to another word, the two u^j;A.\:vvftA ^v^>tvtvtw'^\>&^:;i«^^ 
tod delJcsto VATlety of expression ; as, Uva Uusa&ie, \.\xq\i«^\v «.vcs».\^'^»^^ 
mtiiuieffant; that is, It is elegant. 
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KuLE XXIII. Adverbs are, for the most part, 
placed before adjectives ^ after verbs active or neuter^ 
and frequently between the aiLxiliary and the verb ; 
as, — He is very attentive ; She behaves well, 
and is much esteemed* 

EXERCISES. 

We should not be overcome totally by pre- 
sent events. He unaffectedly and forcibly 
spoke, and was heard attentively by the whole 
assembly. It cannot be impertinent or ridicu- 
lous, therefore, to remonstrate. Not only he 
found her employed, but pleased and tranquil 
also. In the proper disposition of adverbs^ the 
ear carefully requires to be consulted as well 
the sense. 

t The women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government 
Having J not known, or having not considered, 
the measures proposed, he failed of success. 
He was determined to invite back the king, 
and to call together his friends. 
Ask me never so much dowry. 



* This is but a general rule ; for it is impossible to give an exact 
r.nd determinate one for the placing of adverbs on all occasions. The 
easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase ought to be chiefly regarded. 

t The adverb is sometimes placed with propriety before the verb, or 
at some distance after it ; as, The women volttntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels, &c. They carried their proposition /ar<Aer. 
X Not, when it qualifies the present participle, comes b^<ore it 
II Never is often improperly used for ever : thus, " If I mtik» my luuidfl 
never so clean," should be, " Ever so clean." 

(^ The note in former editions stating that " Ly is cut off from ex- 
ceedingly when the next word ends in ly" has been removed, both be* 
cause it properly belonged to the 21th Rule, and because it was in some 
degree encouraging a breach of that rule. Two words which end in /jr 
succeeding each other are indeed a little offensive to the ear, bat, rather 
than write bad grammar, it would be better either to offend it, or avoid 
tlie use of exceedingly in this case aUogether ; and instead of aayltig, 
'He used me exceedingly discreetly^ say," l\e us%OiiAftD«ni diaeieetly/ 
<"; ft' that ia not atroug enough, vary t\i« fcii^v«a*«\ftti. 
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Bule XXiy. Adjectives should not be used 
OB adverbs, nor adverbs as adjectives; as, — Ke- 
markable well, for remarkably well ; and. Use 
a little wine for thine often infirmities ; instead 
of thy frequent infirmities ; or. 

Adverbs qtutUfy adJectiTes and verbs— AdJectiTes qualify nouns. 

EXERCISES. 

They are miserable poor. They behaved 
the noblest. He fought bolder than his bro- 
ther. He lived in a manner agreeably to the 
dictates of reason and religion. He was ex- 
treme prodigal, and his property is now near 
exhausted. They lived conformable to the 
rules of prudence. He speaks very fluent, 
reads excellent, but does not think very co- 
herent. They came agreeable to their promise, 
and conducted themselves suitable to the oc- 
casion. They hoped for a soon and prosperous 
issue to the war. 

* From whence come ye ? He departed 
from thence into a desert place. Whencef are 
you going ? Bid him come here immediately. 
We walked there an hour. He drew up a pe- 
tition, wherej he too frequently represented 
his own merit. He went to London last year, 
since when I have not seen him. The situation 
where I found him. It is not worth his while. 

* Bule I. ^om sbould not be used before hence, thencCf and tohence, 
because it is tinp2ttf(2. In many cases, however, the omission of /ront, 
vould render the language intolerably stiff and disagreeable. 

t Bule II. After verbs of motion, hither, thither, aud whither, should 
be nsedf and not here, there, and tohere. 

% Bule III. Whm and tohile should not bii m&^ ^a wwvaa, x^ort MiVm^ 
•8 aprepoAition and a relative. 
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Rule XXV. The comparative degree and the 
pronoun other, require than after them, and such 
requires as ; as, — Greater than I ; — No other 
than he ; — Such as do well.* 

EXERCISES. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the 
name. Be ready to succour such persons who 
need thy assistance. They had no sooner risen 
but they applied themselves to their studies. 
Those savage people seemed to have no other 
element but war. Such men that act treach- 
erously ought to be avoided. He gained no- 
thing farther by his speech, but only to be 
commended for his eloquence. This is none 
other but the gate of Paradise. Such sharp 
replies that cost him his life. To trust in hiin 
is no more but to acknowledge his power. 

t James is the wisest of the two.. He is 
the weakest of the two. I understood him 
the bestf of all others who spoke on the sub- 
ject. Eve was the fairestf of all her daughters. 
He is the likeliestf of any other to succeed. 
Jane is the wittier of the three, not the wiser. 

* Such, meaning eitlicf a consequence or so great, requires that; as, Hla 
behaviour was siich, that I ordered him to leave the room. Such i* the 
influence of money, that few can resist it. 

t Kule. When two objects are compared, the comparative is general^ 
used; hut when more than two, tJie superlative; as, This is the younj^ 
of tiie two; Mary is the wisest of them all. 

When the two objects form a. group, or are not so much opposed to each 
other as to require tJian before tiie last, some respectable writers use the 
superlative, and say, "James is the wisest of the two." *' He is the weak- 
est of the two." The superlative is often more agreeable to the ear ; nor 
is the sense injured. lu many cases a strict adherence to the com- 
parative form, renders tlie language too stiff and formal. 

t A comparison in which more than two are concerned, may be ex- 

pressed by the comparative as well as by the superlative, and in tumia 

cases better; but the comparative conaldwa ttxe objects compared, an 

telongiug to d^erent classes*, while the B\xp«v\«c\.\.N« tKna^^xttb \SaAm 
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BuLE XXVI. A pronoun after than, or as, 
either agrees with a verby or is governed by a verh 
or preposition understood; as, — He is wiser than 
I (am) ; She loved him more than (she loved) 
me.* 

EXERCISES. 

John can write better than me. He is as 
good as her. Thou art a much greater loser 
than me by his death. She suffers hourly 
more than me. They know how to write as 
well as him; but he is a better grammarian 
than them. The undertaking was much better 
executed by his brother than he. They are 
greater gainers than us. She is not so learned 
as him. If the king give us leave, we may 
perform the office as well as them that do. 

t Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 
Who revealed the secrets he ought to have 
concealed? Not him; it was her. Whom did 
you meet? He. Who bought that book? 
Him. Whom did you see there ? He and his 
sister. Whose pen is this ? Mine's. 

as included in one class. The comparative is used thus: "Greece 
was more polished than any other nation of antiquity." Here Gieece 
stands by itself as opposed to the other nations of antiquity.— She was 
none of the oiher natioiu— She was more polished than they. The 
same idea is expressed by the superlative when the woi*d other is left 
oat; thus, "Greece was the most polished nation of antiquity." Here 
Greece is assigned the highest place in the class of objects among which 
she is numbered — the nations of antiquity— she is one of them. 

* When who immediately follows ihan, it is used improperly in the 
objective case: as, " Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned ;" — 
Hum whim is not grammatical. It ought to be, than wha; because who is 
fhe nom. to was understood. — T^Jum whom is as bad a phrase as, " lie is 
taller ihan him.*' It is true that some of our best writers have used tlian 
whom; but it is also true, that they have used other phrases whicii we 
have rejected as ungrammatical : then why not vft^ft<i\.\.V>Sa\ft^%— '\>tta 
Exercises in the former editions have been excliided. . ^^^^ 

f Rule. 7%e word containing the ansvotr to a quc8l\oti» -nwaj y^ T^ yC\ 

sams ease with the word which aska U: as, Who wX^ \\x»X^ 1 vw»s*. 

//^^^ booka are these ? Jokii» (boolLS.) 
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Rule XXVII. The dislrHnttive pronouns, 
each, every, either, a^ree with nouns and verbs 
tn the singular number only; as, — Each of his 
brothers is in a favourable aituation ; Every 
man is accountable for himself; Either of them 
is good enough.'^ 



Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves. Every one of the letters bear date after 
his banishment. Each of them, in their turn, 
receive the benefits to which thev are entitled. 
Every person, whatever be their station, are 
bound by the duties of morality and reli^on. 
Neither of those men seem to have any idea 
that their opinions may be ill-founded. By 
iliscussing what relates to each particular in 
their order, vre shall better understand the 
subject. Are either of these men your friend? 

t And Jonathan the son of Sbimeah slew a 
man of great stature, that had on every hand 
six fingers, and on every foot six toes. 

* Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer. The king of Israel 
and the king of Judah sat either of them on 
bis throne. 



cll taken fndlTlcloKUf. 
Eiiha- ■Igulflea the au 
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Rule XXVIII. When two persons or things 
m'e contrasted, that refers to the first mentioned, 
and this to the last : as, Virtue and vice are as 
opposite to each other as light and darkness ; 
that ennobles the mind, this debases it. 

EXERCISES, 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations ; 
this tends to excite pride, that discontentment. 
Religion raises men above themselves, irreligion 
sinks them beneath the brutes ; that binds them 
down to a poor pitiable speck of perishable 
earth, this exalts them to the skies. 

* And the cloud came between the camp of 
the Egyptians and the camp of Israel, and it 
was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave 
light to these. Moses and Solomon were men 
of the highest renown; the latter was remark- 
able for his meekness, the former was renowned 
for his wisdom. I have always preferred cheer- 
fulness to mirth ; the former I consider as an 
act, the latter as a habit of the mind. Body 
and soul must part ; the former wings its way 
to its Almighty source, the latter drops into 
the dark and noisome grave. 



* Former and latter ave often used instead of thU and iKai, TVw] vt^ 
alike in both u umbers. 

TXif Mttd Oat are seldom applied to persons ; \>\x\. /ovmer wA "^'^^^'^^ 
applied to persona And things indUcrim\na.te\7. \ti mo*^. c'».^«.^> »»^' 
ever, the repetition of the noun is preferablo to e\.V\\«t ol \X\««^- 



EXERCISES. 

I have compassion on the multituc 
they continue with me now three d 
he that was dead sat up^ and began 
The next new year's day I shall be 
three years. The court laid hold 
opportunities, which the weakness 
ties of princes afford it, to extend its 
Ye will not come unto me that ye i 
life. His sickness was so great, tl 
feared he would have died before ( 
It would have given me great sati 
relieve him from that distressed situ 

t I always intended to have rey 
son according to his merit. We ha' 
more than it was our duty to have d( 
the little conversation I had with 1 
peared to have been a man of letters 
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B.ULB XXX. // is impy'oper to place a clause 
of a sentence between a possessive case and the 
word which usualbj follows it; thus, She began 
to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excel- 
lent understanding ; should be, She began to 
extol the excellent understanding of the far- 
mer, as she called him. 

EXERCISES. 

They very justly condemned the prodigals, 
as he was called, senseless and extravagant 
conduct. They implicitly obeyed the protec- 
tor's, as they called him, imperious mandates. 
Beyond this, the arts cannot be traced of civil 
society. These arc David's, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the Jewish people's psalms. 
This is Paul's, the Christian hero, and great 
apostle of the Gentiles advice. 

* Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have 
no real merit. In whatsoever light we view 
him, his conduct will bear inspection. On 
whatsoever side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. Howsoever much he 
might despise the maxims of the king's ad- 
ministration, he kept a total silence on that 
subject. 

t Whoso keepeth the fig-tree shall eat the 
fruit thereof. 

• Kule. Wlnchsoftver, whosoever, and the like, are often dividtd hy the 
Interposition of the corresponding word ; lYvua, 0\\ \j\\\0i\%^'6NSi.^ "av^^^ v>ws. 
kitiff CHst bis eyen ; should be. On which sVdift aoeDfcT Wvft>sN»'s^>«».^. 

f Wioso is A low word used insteaCv ol he tlial ; ^'^r^'^^^^'l^''^""''^'^ 
poor reproaclieth liis Maker •, it s\vov\\<i \>e, He VhxxtM^^'ysA^^N'^ • 



HiX. bi It o X o jjitf • 

Lcy have just arrived in Leith, t 
5 to Dublin. They will reside two 
ingland. I have been to Londai 
ng resided at France; and I now 
1. I was in the place appointed long 
of the rest. We touched in Liver] 
way for New York. He resides in 
k in Scotland. She has lodgings at G 
lare.* 

f Ah ! unhappy thee, who are deaf 
Is of duty and of honour. Oh ! hap 
L-rounded with so many blessings. ' 
• I am a man of unclean lips. 

One Inhabitant of a city, speaking of anothcr'ti reside) 
's in Hank Street, or if the word number be used, at N 

!Ct. 

Rule. The interjections Ohf and-4A/ &c. generally 

ztive case of the Jirst personal pronoun, and the non 

' • "« Ah mef O tJion fool! O ye hypocrites I— Woe's 

•^^rr^n'n thee; tliat is, Woe is to thi 
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Rule XXXII. Certain words and phrases must 
he followed with appropriate prepositions * such as, 

Accuse of Exception /rom 

Abhorrence of Expert at or in 

Acquit of Eall under 

Adapted to Yreefrom 

Agreeable to Qlad of or at — p. 115. b. 

Averse to-see p. 115. &. Independent of or o)i 

'Bestow upon Insist upon 

Boast or brag of* Made of 

Call on Marry to 

Change /o7' Martyr /(;r 

Confide inf Need of 

Conformable to Observance of 

Compliance with Prejudice ar/alnst 

Consonant to Profit by 
Conversant with, in-v- us. 6 Provide with 
Dependent upon—v- n*- ^ Reconcile to 

Derogation y*ro7w Heduee under or /o-p. 115.6. 

Die of or by Regard to 

Differ /ro;» Replete with 

Difficulty in Resemblance to 

Diminution of Resolve on 
Disappointed in or o/^p. i5i.Swerve//o;w 

Disapprove ofX Taste for or of—v- isi. 

Discouragement to Think of or on — p. 114.6. 

Dissent /row True to 

Eager in "Wait on 

Engaged in Worthy of% 

• Boast is often used without of; as, For if I have boasted any thiiiff. 

t Tlie same preposition tliat follows tlie verh or ctfygrft generally fol- 
lows the noun which is derived from it ; as, Confide in, confidence in; dis- 
posed to tyrannise, a disposition to tyranny; independently of, 

X Disapprove and approve are frequently used without of. 

g Of in sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted^ aftAr vkoviW^. 

Many of these words tako other pTcpo«.U\otv^ \v^v« \X\wv \ft ^^>4\«5!^ 
other meanings ; thus, for example, VaU tn, \o coxvtwt % Vc^ c»w^^ « ^^ 
t?^ to forsake. Fall om/, to happen. ¥a\Y upon, Vo v\.V\.9^<i>5'. \,^»\x vo» 
iMf/fiD engcriy to eat ; to addIv hlmaoU to. o, 
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EXERCISES ON RULE XXXIT. 

He was totally* dependent of the papal 
crown. He accused the minister for betraying 
the Dutch. You have bestowed your favours 
to the most deserving persons. His abhorrence 
to gaming was extreme. I differ with you. 
The English were very different then to what 
they are now. In compliance to his father's 
advice. He would not comply to his measures. 
It is no discouragement for the authors. The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminu- 
tion to their greatness, or derogation to their 
sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. Is it conso- 
nant with our nature ? Conformable with this 
plan. Agreeable with the sacred text. 

He was eager of recommending it. He had 
no regard after his father's commands. Thy 
prejudice to my cause. It is more than they 
thoughtt for. There is no need for it. Re- 
conciling himself with the king. No resem- 
Llance with each other. Upon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance. I am engaged 
with writing. We profit from experience. 
He swerved out of the path. He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court. Expert of his 
work. Expert on deceiving. The Romans 



* D'pimdentt dependence, &c. are spoiled indifferently with a or « in tlie 
last syllable. 

t The authorities for (kink of and think on are nearly eqaal. The 

latter, howevei*, abounds more in the Scriptures than the former t as. 

Think on me wlien it sliall bu irell with tliee : Think upon me for good : 

yvhutaoaver things ai'o true, &c. think on theso thiu^^s. But tidiik qf in 

pefhap.-i move common iu modern publicalioua. 
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EXERCISES ON RULE XXXII. 

reduced the world* to their own power. He 
provided them of every thing. We insist for 
it. He seems to have a taste of such studies. 
He died for thirst. He found none on whom 
he could safely confide. I dissent with the 
examiner. It was very well adapted for his 
capacity. He acquitted me from any impu- 
tation. You are conversantf with that science. 
They boast in their great riches. Call of 
James to walk with you. When we have had 
a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, we can 
have no relish for those of vice. I will wait 
of you. He is glad of calamities.^ She is 
glad at his company. A strict observance after 
times and fashions. This book is replete in 
errors. These are exceptions to the general 
rule. He died a martyr to Christianity. This 
change is to the better. His productions were 
scrupulously exact, and conformable with all 
the rules of correct writing. He died of the 
sword. She finds a difficulty of fixing her 
mind* This prince was naturally averseg from 
war. A freeholder is bred with an aversion 
from subjection. 

* Reduce wndert is to subdue. lu other casss^ to follows it ; as. To re- 
dnce to practice, io fractions, &c. 

t We say couversaut xcith men in things. Addison has conversant 
among the writings of tlie most polite authors, aud conversant about 
irorldly affairs. Conversant with is preferable. 

% Glad of is perhaps more proper, when the cause of joy is something 
gained or possessed : and glad at, when something befalls another ; as, 
«lonab vas exceedingly glud of the gourd; lie tliat is glad at calauvU 
ties, sliall not be unpuuislied. 

g AvtrM and aversion require to after them rat\\<ii: \.\iw3l /vot^v; \ixsN.\i^'<^ 
mm used, aad ttometiaiea eveu by tlie sa\ue auUvoc. 
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BuibXXXIH. All the parte of n teDtence abould totre- 
Rponil to each oilier, and it regular and liepeiiilcnt conslnicUoii 
tiiroughout he carefully pt«ser«eil.» Tor oxataplo, the sen- 
lence, " Ma was mare beloved, btit not aa niucli ajiaiied, as 
Cinthio." is iuaccurate, Iwcause mw^ requires l/ian slier it, 
vliieb is Dowberc Ibiiud iu Ibe sentoace. It thould be. He 1T>t 
Dicire beloved t-ian Ciathio, but not eq mucb oLlniired. 

A proper choice of wocils, and n perepicuoua arrDii^emfct, 
should M carefully attended to. 

EXEKCISES. 

The reward is liis due, and it has^ alreadj-, 
or will hereafter, be given to him. He was 
guided by interests always different^, eorae- 
times contrary, to those of the community. 
The intentions of some of these philosophers, 
nay of many, might"* and probably were good. 
No person was ever so perplexed'^, or sustained 
the mortifications as he has done to day. He 
was more bold and active'", but not so wise and 
studious as bis companion. Then said they 
unto him, what shall we do that we might 
work" the works of God? Sincerity is as 
valuable^, and even more valuable, than know- 
ledge. The greatest masters of critical learn- 
ing differ^'^ among one another. 

But from this dreary period the recovery of 
the empire was become desperate; no wisdom 
could obviate its decadence. He was at one 
time thought to be a suppositious child. 



rMiiJioeomiuon error rf forgaUins tliB wiiUkiotloa of Uu. 
wid aJiietJaa to tbU of the litter. 
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IluLE XXX IV. A is used before nouns in the singular 
number only. ^ The* is used before nouns in both numbers. 

The article is omitted before a noun that stands for a whole 
species; and before the names of minerals, metals, arts, &c. 

The last of two nouns after a comparative should have no 
article when they both refer to one person; as, Ho is a better 
reader than writer. 

To use the Articles properly is of the greatest importance ; 
but it is impossible to give a rule applicable to every case. 

Examples of the improper use and omission of the Articles, 

EXERCISES. 

Kcason was given to a man to control his 
passions. The gold is corrupting. A man is 
the noblest work of the creation. Wisest and 
best men are sometimes betrayed into errors. 
We must act our part with a constancy, 
though reward of our constancy be distant. 
There are some evils of life, which equally 
aflfect prince and people. Purity has its seat 
in the heart; but extends its influence over 
so much of outward conduct, as to form the 
great and material part of a character. At 
Worst, I could but incur a gentle reprimand. 
The profligate man is seldom or never found to 
be the good husband, the good father, or the 
beneficent neighbour. 

t He has been much censured for paying a 
little attention to his business. So bold a 
breach of order, called for little severity in 
punishing the oflTender. 

* The is nsed before an individual representing the whole of its species 
when compared with another individual representing another species; 
thus, The dog is a more grateful animal than the cat\ i. e. ACl ^^%^ %x<& 
more grateful than cats. 

t A nice distinction of the sense la BomeV\mw m«A^\il ^^^ '^'^L?^- 
omIaaioD oftiie article a. If I say. He beYia-vfeA -wWXv «L\VVXVi ^^^'^^^rz? V 
Ipnise blm s little. If I say. He belia'veeL ^VV\i YWX'i xvc^^teoK^^ 
biswe him. 
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■ EuLB XXXV. An ellipiis, or omiatixm of eoidc irorda, is 
frequently admilteJ. Tliua, instead of sajing, He was a learncil 
mao, lie was a ni&c man, atid lie was a good maa j ite suj, 
lie was a learned, uUe, and i/ood man. 
EXERCISES. 

A house and a garden. The laws of God, 
and the laws of man. Avarice and cunning 
may acquire an estate ; but avarice and cunning 
cannot gain friends. His crimes had brought 
him into extreme distress, and extreme per- 
plexity. He has an affectionate brother, antl 
un nffectionate sister. By presumption, and 
by vanity, we provoke enmity, and we incur 
contempt. Genuine virtue BUpposes our be- 
nevolence to be strengthened, and to be con- 
firmed by jjrineiple. He is temperate, he is 
disinterested, he is benevolent. Perseverance 
in laudable pursuits, ^vill reward all our toils, 
and will produce effects beyond our calculation. 
"We often commend imprudently, as well as 
censure imprudently. Destitute of principle, 
he regarded neither his family, nor his friends, 
nor his reputation. He insulted every man 
and every woman in the company. The tem- 
per of him who is always in the bustle of the 
world, will be often ruffled, and will be often 
disturbed. 

* He regards his word, but thou dost not 
regard it. They must be punished, and they 
shall be punished. We succeeded, but they 
lUd not succeed. 
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Eul.B XXSVI. An ellipsis is tint alloviBble whin i( iiould 
obscure lie sentence, vieaien Us force, or be allt'ided viih an 
impropyielt/ ; for emmple, " We speok that wo do Inow. and 
teslifj that ■vi have ecen," should be, We speak that Khich ws 
do kuovr, and Ustiry that which ne Jiava sccu. 

EXBECISES. 
* A. noble sprit disdaineth the malice of for- 
tune ; his greatness of soul is not to be cast 
dowu. A house atidf orchard. A horse and ass. 
A lenrned and amiable young man. 1 gladly 
shunned ivho gladly fled fiom me. A taste 
for useful knowledge will provide for us a great 
and noble entertainment when others leave us. 
They enjoy also a free constitution and laws. 
The captain had several men died in hia ship 
of the scurvy. I must, howevevj be so candid 
to own I have been raistjikcn. The sacrifices 
of virtue will not only be rewarded hereafter, 
but recompensed even in this life. Oh, Pict// 
\ Virtue! how insensible have I been to tiiy 
[ charms! That is a property most men iaw, 
I or at least may attain. There is nothio/F f^i 
i are more deficient in, than knowing tbea- own 
Vharacters. Why do ye that wJiifii » ""t 

wfol to do (m^M|b^bEtth d^pf, ^'">"^' 



icteif^mixch 
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COHSTErOTION. 
ig llneii srs sonalniail by wij 



O liow stupendous was the power 
Tliat raised me with a word ; 

Andt every day, and every hour, 
I lean upoa the Lord, 
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-Tho men took off <&! 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE 
RULES OF SYNTAX. 



John writes pretty. Come here, James. 
Where are you going Thomas ? I shall never 
do so no more. The train of our ideas are 
often interrupted. Was you present at last 
meeting? He need not be in so much haste. 
He dare not act otherwise than he does. Him 
whom they seek is in the house. George or 
I is the person. They or he is much to be 
blamed. The troop consist of fifty men. Those 
set of books was a valuable present. A pillar 
sixty foot high. His conduct evinced the 
most extreme vanity. These trees are remark- 
able tall. He acted bolder than was expected. 
This is he who 1 gave the book to. Eliza 
always appear amiably. She goes there to- 
morrow. From whence came they ? Who do 
you lodge with now? He was born at London, 
but he died in Bath. If he be sincere I am 
satisfied. Her father and her were at church. 
The master requested him and I to read more 
distinctly. It is no more but his due. Flat- 
terers flatter as long, and no longer than they 
have expectations of gain. John told the same 
story as you told. This ia iVv^ \wl^^^^. ^s.^^ 
which I have ever seen. 
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EHGLian BYiriA?:. 


PltOMlSCDOUS EXEIiCISES. 

ic and I read the next chnptpr. SI 
of pain. Those sort of dealings a 
Diivid the BOQ of Jesse was tl 
St of his brothers. You was very kit 
he said. Well, says I, what does thi 
f him now ? James is one of those bo; 
s kept in, at school, for had hchavioii 
James, did deny the deed. ISTeith 
Dr evil come of themselves. We nei 
10 afraid. He expected to have gaini 
Y the bargain. You should drink plen 
milk. It was him who spoke first. I 
c ass milk? la it me that you meai 
lid you buy your grammar from? 
ics a wrong method at first setting oi 
Ica^hen^strav^Neithe^na^n' 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

x\iid when they had lift up their eyes, they 
saw no man, save Jesus only. Strive not with 
a man without cause, if he have done thee no 
harm. I wrote to, and cautioned the captain 
against it. Now both the chief priests and 
Pharisees had given a commandment, that if 
any man knew where he were, he should show 
it, that they might take him. The girl her 
book is torn in pieces. It is not me who he is 
in love with. He which commands himself, 
commands the whole world. Nothing is more 
lovelier than virtue. 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans 
honour. Changed to a worser shape thou 
canst not be. I have drunk no spirituous 
liquors this six years. He is taller than me, 
but I am stronger than him. Solid peace and 
contentment consists neither in beauty or 
riches, but in the favour of God. After who 
is the King of Israel come out? The reci- 
procations of love and friendship between he 
and I, have been many and sincere. Abuse 
of mercies ripen us for judgement. Peter and 
John is not at school to-day. Three of them 
was taken into custody. To study diligently, 
and behave genteelly, is commendable. The 
enemies who we have most to fear are those of 
our own hearts. Regulus was reckoned the 
most consummate warrior that Rome could thcw 
produce. Suppose life never so\o\\^>ix.^^''^^~ 
cessions of knowledge may \)e tcva^^* 
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ENGLISH SYNTAX. 


fROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

dy thou wlio reads bo much in ' 
can tell me what hecanie of Elij 
;r the masters nor the scholars is rej 
Trust not him, whom you know is t 
. I love no interests but that of tri 
rtuo. Every imagination of the thougl 
heait are evil continually. No one c 
iiied for taking due care of their heal 
;rucificd him, and two others with hi 
er side one, and Jesus in the midst. 

ive read Topes Homer, nnd Dryde 
lie that is diligent you should co 
There was an earthquake which ma 
thtotremhle. And God said to So! 
Visdom and knowledge is granted at 
S:c. I crrnnot commend him for jm 
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FKOMISCTJOUS £X£RCIS£S. 

Every man should act suitable to his cha- 
racter and station in life. His arguments were 
exceeding clear. I only spoke three words on 
that subject. The ant and the bee sets a good 
example before dronish boys. Neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. Han- 
nibal was one of the greatest generals whom 
the world ever saw. The middle station of 
life seems to be the most advantageously 
situated for gaining of wisdom. 

These are the rules of grammar, by the ob- 
serving which you may avoid mistakes. The 
king conferred upon him the title of a duke. 
My exercises are not well v/rote, I do not hold 
my pen well. Grammar teaches us to speak 
proper. She accused her companion for having 
betrayed her. I will not dissent with her. 
Nothing shall make me swerve out of the path 
of duty and honour. Who shall I give it to ? 
Who are you looking for ? It is a diminution 
to, or a derogation of their judgement. It fell 
into their notice or cognizance. She values 
herself for her fortune. That is a book which 
I am much pleased with. I have been to see 
the coronation, and a fine sight it was. That 
picture of the emperor^s is a very exact re- 
semblance of him. Every thing that we here 
enjoy, change, decay, and Q.oixi& \.^ ^^ <ex^. 
It is not him they blame so xav3iOi\» 



126 ENGLISH 8TKT1X. 

FBOMISCUOUS UXEBCISES. 

No people has more faulta than they that 
pretend to have none. The laws of Draco is 
Eaid to have been wrote with blood. It is so 
clear, or so obvious, as I need not explain it. 
She taught him and I to read. The more 
greater a bad man's accomplishments are, the 
more dangerous he is to society, and the more 
less lit for a companion. Each haa their own 
faults, and every one should endeavour to cor- 
rect their own. IvCt your promises be few, and 
such that you can perform. 

His being at enmity with Csesar and Antony 
were the cause of perpetual discord. Their 
being forced to their books in an age at enmity 
with all restraint, have been the reason why 
many have hated books all their lives. There 
was a coffee house in that end of the town, at 
which several gentlemen used to meet of an 
evening. Do not despise the stale of the poor, 
lest it becomes your own condition. It was 
his duty to have interposed his authority in 
an affair of bo much importance. He spent 
his whole life in the doing good. Every gen- 
tleman who frequented the house, and con- 
versed with the erectors of this occasional club, 
were invited to pass an evening when they 
thought fit. The winter has not been 60 ee- 
vere as we expected it to have been. The rest 
(of the stars) in circuit walls this universe, 
^ir, if thou have borne bim hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him. 
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niOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

A lampoon, or a satire, does not carry in 
tliem robbery or murder. She and you were 
not mistaken in her conjectures. My sister 
and I, as well as my brother, are employed in 
their respective occupations. He repents him 
of that indiscreet action. It was me, and not 
him, that wrote it. Art thou him? I shall 
take care that no one shall suffer no injury. 
I am a man who approves of wholesome dis- 
cipline, and who recommend it to others ; but 
I am not a person who promotes severity, or 
who object to mild and generous treatment. 
This Jackanapes has hit me in a right place 
enough. Prosperity, as truly asserted by 
Seneca, it very much obstructs the knowledge 
of ourselves. To do to others as we would 
that they should do to us, it is our duty. This 
grammar was purchased at Ogle's the book- 
seller's. The council was not unanimous. 

Who spilt the ink upon the table ? Him, 
Who lost this book? Me. Whose pen is 
this? John's. There is in fact no impersonal 
verbs in «ny language. And he spitted on the 
ground and anointed his eyes. Had I never 
seen ye, I had never known ye. The ship 
Mary and Ann were restored to their owners. 
If we consult the improvement of mind, or 
the health of body, it is well known exercise 
is the great instrument for promoting boOsx. ^ 
man may see a metaphor ox axi. ^jSa^oYS ^"^ '^ 
picture, as well as read lYiem m a ^Le^cvS.^'Cvs^- 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

I had no sooner placed her at my right hand, 
by the fire, but she opened to me the reason of 
her visit. A prudent wife, she shall be blessed. 
The house you speak of, it cost me five hun- 
dred pounds. Did I not tell thee, O thou in- 
famous wretch ! that thou wouldst bring me to 
ruin ? Not only the counsel's and attorney's, 
but the judge's opinion also, favoured his cause. 
It was the men's, women's, and children's lot 
to suffer great calamities. That is the eldest 
son of the King of England's. Lord Fever- 
sham the general's tent. This palace had been 
the Grand Sultan's Mahomet's. They did not 
every man cast away the abomination of their 
eyes. 

* I am purposed. He is arrived. Thej 
were deserted from their regiment. Whos< 
works are these ? They are Cicero, the mos 
eloquent of men's. The mighty rivals are no' 
at length agreed. The time of William makii 
the experiment, at length arrived. If we alt 
the situation of any of the words, we shall p: 
sently be sensible of the melody sufleriug. T 
picture of the king's does not much resem 
him. These pictures of the king were sen 
him from Italy. He who committed theoflfe 
thou shouldst correct, not I, who am innoc 



** liule. U ia improper to use a neuter verb in the passive form* 
I am purposed-^Ue has arrived, should be, I have purposed — H« 

rived. r-From Uiis rule there ivve a wvvTubftV of exceptiouS| 

allowable to say, He is come. She is gowe, &c. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 



But Thomas, one of the twelve, called DI- 
dymus, was not with them when Jesus came. 
1 oflfer observations, that a long and chequer- 
ed pilgrimage have enabled me to make on 
man. After I visited Europe, I returned to 
America. Clelia is a vain woman, whom, if 
we do not flatter, she will be disgusted. In 
his conduct was treachery, and in his words 
faithless professions. The orators did not 
forget to enlarge themselves on so popular a 
subject. He acted conformable with his in- 
structions, and cannot be censured justly. 

No person could speak stronger on this 
subject, nor behave nobler, than our young 
advocate, for the cause of toleration. They 
were studious to ingratiate with those who 
it was dishonourable to favour. The house 
framed a remonstrance, where they spoke 
vith great freedom of the king's prerogative. 
*f either flatter or contemn the rich or the 
reat. Many would exchange gladly their 
Dnours, beauty, and riches, for that more 
liet and humbler station, which thou art 
w dissatisfied with. High hopes and florid 
^ws is a great enemy to tranquillity. Many 
•sons will not believe but what they are free 
n prejudices. I will lay me down in peace, 
take my rest. This word I have only 
id in Spenser. The king being apprised <:il 
conspiracy, he fled froia 3 etu^A^ia* 
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PROMISCUOUS EXEHCI3EE. 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and 
weaken the mind. James was resolved to not 
indulge himself in such a cruel amusement. 
They admired the countryman's, as they called 
him, candour and uprightness. The pleasure 
or pain of one passion, differ from those of 
aiioliier. Tlie court of Spain, who gave the 
order, were not aivare of the consequences. 
Tliere was much spoke and wrote on each side 
of the question ; but I have chose to suspend 
my decision. 

Religion raises men above themselves; ir- 
religion sinks them beneath the brutes ; that 
binds them down to a poor pitiable speck of 
perishable earth ; this opens for them a pros- 
pect to the skies. Temperance and exereise, 
howsoever little they may be regarded, they ai^e 
the best means of preserving health. To de- 
spise others on account of their poverty, or to 
value ourselves for our wealth, are dispositions 
higlily culpable. This task was the easier 
performed, from the cheerfulness with which 
he engaged in it. These counsels were the 
dictates of virtue, and the dictates of true 
honour. As his misfortunes were the fruit of 
his own obstinacy, a few persons pitied him. 
And they were judged every man according lo 
their works. E,iches is the bane of human hap- 
pinesB. I wrote to my brother before 1 ro- 
ceivcd hia letter. i 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

When Garrick appeared, Peter was for some 
time in doubt whether it could be him or not. 
Are you living contented in spiritual darkness ? 
The company was very numerous. Shall the 
throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
which frameth mischief by a law ? Where 
is the security that evil habits will be ever 
broken ? They each bring materials to the 
place. Jfor let no comforter delight my ear. 
She was six years older than him. They were 
obliged to contribute more than us. The Ba- 
rons had little more to rely on, besides the 
power of their families. The sewers (sh5res) 
must be kept so clear, as the water may run 
away. Such among us who follow that pro- 
fession. No body is so sanguine to hope for 
it. She behaved unkinder than I expected. 
Agreeable to your request I send this letter. 
She is exceeding fair. Thomas is not as docile 
as his sister. There was no other book but 
this. He died by a fever. Among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James. My sister and I waited till they 
were called. The army were drawn up in 
haste. The public is respectfully informed, 
that, &c. The friends and amusements which 
he preferred corrupted his morals. Each must 
answer for themselves. Henry, though at first 
he showed an unwillingness, yet afterwards he 
granted his request. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Him and her live very happily together. 
She invited Jane and I to see her new dress. 
She uttered such cjries that pierced the heart 
of every one who heard them. Maria is 
not as clever as her sister Ann. Though 
he promises ever so solemnly, I will not be- 
lieve him. The full moon was no sooner 
up, in all its brightness, but he opened to 
them the gate of paradise. It rendered the 
progress very slow of the new invention. This 
book is Thomas^ that is James'. Socrates's 
wisdom has been the subject of many a con- 
versation. Fare thee well, James. Who, who 
has the judgement of a man, would have drawn 
such an inference? George was the most 
diligent scholar whom I ever knew. 1 have 
observed some children to use deceit. He 
durst not to displease his master. The hope- 
less delinquents might, each in their turn, 
adopt the expostulatory language of Job. 
Several of our English words, some centuries 
ago, had different meanings to those they have 
now. And I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth ; lo, there thou has 
that is thine. With this booty he made off 
to a distant part of the country, where he 
had reason to believe that neither he nor his 
master were known. Thine is the kingdom^ 
the power, and the glory. I have been at 
JOondon, 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Which of the two masters, says Seneca^ 
shall we most esteem ? he who strives to cor- 
rect his scholars by prudent advice and motives 
of honour, or another who will lash them 
severely for not repeating their lessons as they 
ought ? The blessing of the Lord it maketh 
rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it. For 
if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not. If a brother or a sister 
be naked and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled ; notwithstanding if ye give 
them not those things which are needful to the 
body, what doth it profit. 

But she always behaved with great severity 
to her maids ; and if any of them were negligent 
of their duty, or made a slip in their conduct, 
nothing would serve, her but burying the poor 
girls alive. He had no master to instruct him ; 
he had read nothing but the writings of Moses 
and the prophets, and had received no lessons 
from the Socrates's,* the Plato's, and the Con- 
fucius's of the age. They that honour me, I 
will honour. For the poor always ye have 
with you. 

* The Possessive case must not be used for the plural number. In 
his quotation from Baron Ilallei^s Letters to his daughter, tlie proper 
lamcH should liave been pluralized like comivvotv Ttfiw\i&\ "CttNsR.^ ^ vsvsl 
he SocraUses, the Fiatoes, aud the Con/uciuaea oi W\ft «^%^* 



i 
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FR0MI8CTJOU8 EXERCISES. 

The first Christians of the gentile vorld 
made a simple and entire transition from a 
slate &8 bad, if not worse, than that of entire 
ignorance, to the Christianity of the New 
l.estanient. 

And he said unto Gideon, every one that 
lappeth of the water 'with his tongue, as a dog 
lappeth, him ehalt thou set by himself. 

The Duke had not behaved with that loyalty 
as was expected, 

Milton seems to have been well acc^nainted 
with his own genius, and to know what it was 
that nature bad bestowed upon him more boun- 
tifully than upon others. 

And on the morrow, because he would 
have known the certainty whereof he was 
accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his 
bonds. 

Here ragcB force, here ttcmHe flight and fear, 
Here stotmed coDteBtion, and here furj frovucd. 
Tbe Cretan jaTclin reacbed him from afar, 
Aad pierced his Ehoulder as he monnta bis car. 

Nor is it then a welcome gnest, affording only 
an uneasy sensation, and brings always with it 
a mixture of concern and compassion. 

He only* promised me a loan of the book 
for two days. I was once thinking to have 
written a poem. 



Z-'!A7 
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FR0MISCX70US EXERCISES. 

A very slow child will often be found to 
get lessons by heart as soon as, nay sometimes 
sooner, than one who is ten times as intelligent. 

It is then from a cultivation of the percep- 
tive faculties, that we only can attain those 
powers of conception which are essential to 
taste. 

No man is fit for free conversation for the 
inquiry after truth, if he be exceedingly re- 
served ; if he be haughty and proud of his 
knowledge; if he be positive and dogmatical 
in his opinions ; if he be one who always affects 
to outshine all the company ; if he be fretful 
and peevish ; if he affect wit, and is full of 
puns, or quirks, or quibbles. 

Conversation is the business, and let every 
one that please add their opinion freely. 

The mean suspicious wretch vihose hoUed door 
Ne'er moved in duty to the wandering poor ; 
With him I left the cup to teach his mind, 
That heaven can bless if mortals will he kind. 

There are many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man, but there is none so useful 
as discretion. 

Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord 
Shaftesbury to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Halifax, these three noblemen, instead of 
conversing with the pli\loso\)Vvfit otl \>X^x'sx.'^ 
subjects^ in a very short time %;x\* ^o^xl \.^ ^"ax-V 
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ENGLISH BYNTAX. 


I'ilOMISCUOTJS EXE11CISE9. 

s your light fantastic fools, who hs 
: heads nor hearts, in both sexcsj w 
ising their bodies out of all shape, rcnc 
lives ridiculous find contemptible. 

how can brethren hope to partake 
arent's blessing that curse each other ' 

superiority of others over us, thou 
ial concerns, never fails to mortify ( 

and give us vexation, aa Nicole adr 
ibserves. 

:wise nlso the chief priests, mockii 
nong themselves, with the scribes, 1 
ithers ; himself he cannot save, 
li, for his godliness, and his family, wi 
ly persons preserved from the flood. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 
Bad Arrangement.* 

The senate of Rome ordered that no part of 
it should be rebuilt ; it was demolished to the 
ground, so that travellers are unable to say 
where Carthage stood at this day. 

Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve 
years after the second Punic war, and two after 
it had been begun. 

Upon the death of Claudius, the young Em- 
peror Nero pronounced his funeral oration, 
and he was canonized among the gods, who 
scarcely deserved the name of a man. 

Galerius abated much of his severities against 
the Christians on his death-bed, and revoked 
those edicts which he had formerly published, 
tending to their persecution, a little before his 
death. 

The first care of Aurelius was to marry his 
daughter Lucilla once more to Claudius Pom- 
peianus, a man of moderate fortune, &c. 

But at length, having made his guards ac- 
complices in their design, they set upon Maxi- 
min while he slept at nocii in his tent, and slew^ 
both him and his son, whom he had made his 
partner in the empire, without any opposition. 

Aurelian defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce j 
and terrible nation of Germany, that had in- 
vaded Italy, in three several engagements. 

* The Exercises on this page are all extracted from the Octavo edi- 
tion of Goldsmith's Roman History, from "wMcVv mwv^ \awt^\fiX'S^\'Ow* 
fot. It is amaziog bow many iii\tttak.e& e\ feu oust "oxft^x. -^^^^v^sx *»s»sst 
are ia&de. ^ 

^2 
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AiimamT-i. 
suppose liiiii younger than T. 

loy menn either tlint you (Upposa iim younjcr tlif 
at you BUppoBo him lo tie joungcc thnn I iupposo 1 

iieiiio had served, with great fidell 
, the father of Alexander, as well 
~, for whom, he first opened the way in 

K^ nru apt to EunpoBO tbo irord himiel/ refer: 
., uiid mcnna Lbat he bad not only eerved Phihp, 
rvcd kimiBi/ Qt the ■nine tlrnr. This l.oinn-ec is 
ing of tha pii^sngo. If wc ariaigc it Ihiia, the rae 
ippenr, " I'lirmeaio iiad not only Mrvcd Philip 

AlriiiiuliT rtHU grB^t fidelity, but liu had ser 
■;■ tira^ey, nnd Wiis tlio first tliot opened llie wuy 
Asio," 

iai-iiis wa? H-.:n(>riil of all the forces und 
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IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 

Tauiology^ or the repetition of a thought or word, alre8(?y 
fully expressed, is improper. 

KXAMPLTiS. 

The f UUcT end of that man shall bo peace. 

Whenever I try to improve, I + always find I can do it. 

1 saw it in h&re — I saw it hei^e. 

He was f in here yesterday when I spoke to liira. 

Give me both of them books — Give mo loth those books.* 

Tliey both met — They met. 

I never fail to read, whenever I can get a book — When, 

You must return f bach immediately. 

First of all I shall say my lesson — First I stall say. 

Before I do that, I must \ first finish this. 

'Bq plunged "Y down into the water. 

Road from hci'e to there — From this place to that. 

Lift + vp yoiir book. He mention ea it + over again. 

This was the kckiest accident of all f others, 

I ran after him a little way, but soon returned f lack f again, 

I cannot tell ffor why he did it 

Learn ffrom hence to study the Scriptures diligently. 

Where shall I begin ffrom wben I read ? 

We must do this last f of all, Hence + therefore I say, 

I found nobody f else but him there. 

Smoke ascends f up into the cloudo. 

We hastily descended f down from the mountain. 

He ratsedf up his arm to strike me. 

We were f mutually friendly to each other. 

It should + tfr^r be your constant study to do good. 

As soon as I awoke I rosef up and dressed myself. 

I leave town in thef latter end of July, 



Avoid the following vulgar phrases, — Behoof, behest, fell 

to work, wherewithal!, quoth he, do away, long winded, chalked 
out, pop out, must needs, got rid of, handed down, self same, 

pell raell, that's your sort, tip him the wink, pitched upon. 

tSulject matter is a detestable phrase. 

t Tiie word immediately after the dagger \a to "\» omUltA \i^^^>\«sk NN. 
Uwupej-iJaouB. ♦ TAese, if the person baa t.Vv<imVn\v\H\\»^\\^. 
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IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 



My every hope, should be 

Frequent opportunity. 

Who finds liim in money ? 

He put it in his pocket. 

No less than fifty persons. 

The two first steps are new. 

All over the country. 

Be that as it will. 

About two years back 

He was to come as this day. 

They retreated back. 

It lays on the table. 

I turned them topsy turvy. 

I catch*d it. 

How docs thee do ? 

Overseer over his house. 

Opposite the church. 

Provisions were plenty. 

A new pair of gloves. 

A young beautiful woman. 

AVhere do you come from? 

AVhere are you going? 

For such another fault. 

Of consequence. 

Having not considered it. 

I had rather not. 

IM as lief. 

For good and all. 

This here house, says I. 

Where is it ? says 1, to him. 

I propose to visit them. 

He spoke contemptibly of me. 

It is apparent. 

In its primary sense. 

I heard them j^ro and con, 

I a*nt hungry. 

I want a scissars. 

A new pair of shoes. 

I saw him some ten years ago. 



AU my hopes. 

Frequent opportunities. 

Who finds him money ? 

He put it into his pocket. 

J^ofaver than fifty peisous. 

The Jirst two steps are new 

Over all the country. 

£e tliat as it may. 

About two years ago. 

He was to come this day. 

They retreated. 

It lies on the table. 

I overset them. 

I caught it. 

How dost tJiou do ? 

Overseer of his house. 

Opposite to tlie church. 

Provisions were plentiful, 

A pair of new gloves. 

A beautiful young woman. 

Whence do you come ? 

WhUher are you going ? 

For another such fault. 

Consequently. 

Not having considered it. 

I tcould rather not. 

I would as soon. 

Totally and completely. 

This house, said 1. 

Where is it? said I, to him. 

I purpose to visit them. 

He spoke contemptuously of me. 

It is obvious. 

In its primitive sense. 

I heard both sides* 

I am not hungry. 

I want a. pair ojf scissars. 

A pair of new shoes. 

I saw him ten years ago. 
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Do you mind liow many chapters are in Job ^-^rememler. 

Ilia public character is uxidenmhle— unexceptionable. 

The wool is cheaper ; but the cloth is as dear as ever — omit iLe 

in both places. 
They gained five shillings the piece by it — apiece. 
It is not worth a sixpence — sixpence, 
A letter conceived in the following words^expressed. 
He is much difficulted — at a loss, puzzled. 
He behaved in a very gentlemanny manner — gcnthman-Jihc. 
The poor boy was ill guided — ill used. 
There was a great many company — much company. 
He has been misfortunate — unfortunate, 
A monicntuous circumstance — momentous. 
You will some day repent it — one day repent of it. 
Severals were of that opinion — several, t. e, several 2^^'^ons, 
He did it in an overly manner — careless. 
He does everything pointedly— caracf/y. 
An honestlikc man — A tall good-looJcing man. 
At the expiry of his lease — expiration. 
If I had ever so much in my oScr-^ choice. 
Have you any word to your brother? — message. 
The cock is a noisy beast— /ow/. 
Are you acqucnint with him ? — acquainted. 
Were you crying on me ? — calling. 

Direct your letters to me at Mr. B.*s, Edinburgh— fl^ifr^w. 
He and I never cast out — never quarrel. 
He took a fever — was seized with b, fever. 
He was lost in the TiY&r^drowned (if the body was got). 
That militates against your doctrine — operates. 
If I am not mistaken — if I mistake not. 
You may lay your account with opposition — you may expect 
He proposes to buy an estate— ^;?(r/;o5^«. 
He pled his own cdM^Q^-pleaded, 
Have ye plenished your house ^^-furnislied. 
I shall notice a few particulars — mention. 
I think much shame — I am much ashamed. 
"Will I help you to a bit of beef? — sltall. 
They wared their money to advantage — laid out. 
"Will we see you next week ? — s?iall. 
She thinks long to see him — she lonps Vo ^^^iVvwv. 
It is not much worth — it is not tcortli luuch* 
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Is he going to the school ? to school. 

He has got the cold — a cold. 

Say the grace— «ay grace. 

I cannot go the day— to-day. 

A fonr square tahle — a aquare table. 

He is cripple— ?af»«. 

Get my big coat— preaf coat. 

Hard fish— <fri«?/ffA. 

A novel fashion— ««u;. 

He is too precipitant— ^a5ty. 

Roasted cheese— foas^^d. 

I dinna ken— J(?<m'< know. 

Sweet butter— /rcsA. 

I have a sore head— Aeod-oefte. 

A stupenduous work — stupendous. 

A treraenduoas work— tremendous. 

I got timous notice— timely. 

A summer's day— suOTwer day. 

An oldish lady— eZcferZy. 

A few broth— 5omc.* 

I have nothing ado— to do. 

Ass milk -ass's. 

Take a drink— drauy7i<. 

A pair of partridges- (race. 

Six horse — horses. 

A milk-cow — milch. 

Send me a swatch— jpaffe^'re. 

He has a sore belly— a colic. 

I mind none of them tilings— {Aose. 

G i ve me them books - these. 

Close the door— sA«<. 

Let him be— a?one.. 

Call for James— on. 

Cbap louder— AtiocAj. 

I find no pain— /eeZ. 

I mean to summons— summon. 

Will I help you ?-sAa/i. 

Shall James come again?— wtU. 

He has a timber leg— a wooden, 

I an't angry— Jam not. 

That there house— tAat house. 



Go and pull berries— ya^Aer. 

Pull roses— j)fi«;Af or gather. 

To harry a nest— ro&. 

He begins to make rich— yrcu;. 

Mask the tea— tn/use. 

I was maltreated— 122 "used. 

He mants much— stammers. 

I see'd him yesterday— sau7. 

A house to set— to he let. 

Did 'you tell upon him ?— iw/ww 

Come here— AifAer. 

A house to sell— to &e sold. 

I knowed that— A^new. 

That dress sets her— becomes. 

She turned sick- yretir. 

He is turned tall— yroum. 

This here boy— <Ats hot/. 

It is equally the same -if is thi s 

It is split new— suite. 

That there man— tZta^ nian. 

What pretty it is \—houf. 

He is far neater— mucA. 

That's no possible— not. 

I will go the mom— to-morrc». 

I asked at him— asfted him. 

Is your papa in ?— toitAm. 

He was man'ied on— to. 

Come in to the fire — nearer. 

Take out your glass— o#. 

I find no fault to him— m. 

Cheese and bread— (read and e.1 

Milk and bread— &read and milk 

Take tent— toic care. 

Come, say away— come, proceed. 

Do bldd in g - 6« oftedfent. 

He is a widow — widoicer. 

He stops there— stays, dwells, loo 

Shall they return soon ?— WiU. 

Will we go home now f—Shall. 

He misguides his book— aiuses. 

He don't do it well— d^es not. 



* Bro^ is always singular. — Powdered beef is beef sprinkled witli sa 
preserve it for Sk few days. Salt beef is beef properly seasoned \ 
suit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
Additional Remarks under the 4/A Rule of Syntax, 

1. When awe? is understood the verb must he 
plural; as, Wisdom, happiness, and virtue dwell 
with the golden mediocrity. 

Some think, that when two singular nouns 
coupled with and are nearly the same in meaning, 
the verb may be singular; as, Tranquillity and 
peace dwells there. Ignorance and negligence has 
produced this effect. This, however, is improper, 
for tranquillity and peace are two nouns or names, 
and two make a plural ; therefore the verb should 
be plural. 

2. Two or more singular nouns coupled with 
and, require a verb in the singular number, wlien 
they denote only one person or thing ; as, That 
able scholar and critic has been eminently useful. 

And and Not, 

3. When not is joined to and, the negative clause 
forms a parenthesis, and does not affect the con- 
struction of the other clause or clauses ; therefore, 
the verb in the following and similar sentences 
should be singular. Q-enuine piety, and not great 
riches, makes a death-bed easy ; i. e, Q-enuine piety 
makes a death-bed easy, and great riches do not 
make it easy. Her prudence, not her possessio ns, 
renders her an object of desire. 

Every, And, 

4. When the nouns coupled with and are qua- 
lified by the distributive Every y the verb should be 
singular, as. Every man and woman was as- 
tonished at her fortitude. "Everj \io^ «5A 5g::^>»^ 
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to read. Every officer and aoldier i 
■L'd. 

JVUh anil And. 
'lica a siiigului- iioun has a clause joined 

I Hkould be lingular or plural, especiaUj 
st Imputable authors use BometimeB the > 
iL'l iiiii'a the otbei' ; for example, some wo 
■ u[K-lo, with hia son, was in town yesi 
ItliLiH would say, My uncle, with his i 
lo\MLyc5k-rday. 

i take the se:iie I'or ouv gviide, and notI( 
L guide ua in a case of thia kind, it is I 
(It tho verb should be plural, for botli ui 
.-ii'e i\\a joint subject of our affii'mation, i 
i \o bo botli in tho aume state. 

II ivQ perceive from the aenae, that tlie n» 
•jith is c.fdMwehj Uie real Bubjecfc, then 
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sides B and C, composes the triangle." In my 
opinion, on the contrary, the verb should he plural. 
!For, in the first sentence, it is not asserted that 
prosperity alone renders its possessor truly amiable, 
but prosperity and humility united, and co-opera- 
ting to produce an effect in their ^*om^ state, which 
they were incapable of achieving in their individual 
capacity. 

If true, as Mr. Mun-ay says, that " the side A,* 
in the second sentence, is the true nominative to 
the verb, then it follows, of course, that the two 
sides, B and 0, have no agency or no share in form- 
ing the triangle, and consequently that the side A 
alone composes the triangle. It is obvious, hpw- 
ever, that one side cannot form a triangle or tlo-ee- 
sided figure, and that the sides B and C are as 
much concerned in forming the triangle as the side 
A, and therefore the verb should be plural. 

Upon the whole, we may venture to give the two 
following general rules. 

1. That wherever the noun or pronoun after with 
exists, acts, or suSers jointly with the singular no- 
minative be/ore it, the Yerh should be plural; as, 
" She with her sisters are well." " His purse with 
its contents were abstracted from his pocket." 
" The general with his men were taken prisoners." 
Tti these sentences the verb is plural, because the 
words after With are as much the subject of dis- 
course as the words before it, — her sisters were well 
as well as she — the contents, as well as the purse, 
were abstracted, and the men, as well as the gene- 
ral, were taken prisoners. If, in the first exflxo^^lft.^ 
we saj is well, then the meaum^ "^«r^\i^,^^ *"«» 
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well when in company with her ^ters; and the 
idea that her sisters are well, will be entirely 
excluded. 

2. When the noun after with is a mere involun- 
tary or inanimate instrument, the verb should be 
singular; as, The captain with his men catches 
poor Africans and sells them for slares. The 
Squire with his hounds kills a fox. Here the verb 
is singular, because the men and hounds are not 
joint agents with the Captain and Squire, they are 
as much the mere instruments in their hands as 
the pen and gun in the hands of He and She in the 
following sentences : He with his gun shoots a 
hare. She with her pen writes a letter. 

Of the Articles with several Adjectives. 

A or the is prefixed only to the first of several 
adjectives qualifying one noun ; as, A meek and 
holy man ; but the article should be repeated, be- 
fore each adjective, when each adjective relates to a 
generic word, applicable to every one of the adjec- 
tives. Por example, " The black and white cows 
were sold yesterday ; the red will be sold to-mor- 
row." 

Here cows is the generic word, applicable to each 
of the adjectives, black, white, and red; but forwent 
of the before zvhtte, we are led to suppose that the 
hlack and white cows mean only one sort, which are 
speckled with spots of black and white ; and if this 
is our meaning, the sentence is right ; but if we 
mean two different sorts, the one all black, and the 
other aU white, we should insert the article before 
hoth, and say, the black and the white cows, i. e. 
T/je black cowB and the wlaite eowa were sold. 
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Some think this distinction of little importance, 
and it is really seldom attended to even by good 
writers, but in some cases it is necessary, although 
in others there cannot, from the nature of the thing, 
be any mistake. In the following sentence, for in- 
stance, the repetition of the before horned is not 
necessary, although it would be proper. ''The 
bald and homed cows were sold last week." Here 
there can be no mistake, two sorts were sold ; for 
a cow cannot be bald and horned too. 

The same remark may be made respecting the 
Demonstrative pronouns that has been made re- 
specting the articles ; as, " That great and good 
man," means only one man ; but that great and 
that good man would mean two men ; the one a 
great man and the other a good, 

They^Those, 

They stands for a noun already introduced, and 
should never be used till the noun be mentioned. 
Those, on the contrary, points out a noun not pre- 
viously introduced, but generally understood. It 
is improper therefore to say, They who tell lies are 
never esteemed. They that are truly good must be 
happy. "We should say, those who tell lies, and 
those that are truly good ; because we are pointing 
out A particular class of persons, and not referring 
to nouns previously introduced. A noun when not 
expressed after this^ that, these, and tJiose, is always 
understood. 

Another — One — Every. 

Another corresponds to one ,• but not to «oni€ iiait 
to every. Thus, " At some Kouti ox auotKeT T ^'^'^^^ 
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be, At some hour or other, " Handed down from 
everj/ writer of verses to another ;" should be, 
Handed down from one writer of verses to an- 
other. 

One is often used in familiar phrases, (like on in 
French,) for we, or any one of us indiscriminately. 
Thus, One is often more influenced by example 
than by precept. — The verb and pronoun with 
which one agrees should be singular. Thus, If one 
fake a wrong method at first, it will lead them 
astray ; should be. If one ta/ces, &c. it will lead one 
astray, or it will lead him, &c. 

That and Those. 

It is improper to apply that and those to things 
jpresent or just mentioned. Thus, They cannot be 
separated from the subject which follows ; and for 
that reason, <fec. should be, and for this reason, &c. 
" Those sentences which we have at present before 
us ;" should be, These or the sentences which we 
have, &c. 

As Follows, as Appears, 

As is often used as a Personal or Eelative pro- 
noun, and in both numbers, and in these cases it 
should be construed as a pronoun ; as, " His words 
were as follow :" that is, His words were those 
which follow. Here as is plural, because words, its 
antecedent, is plural. His description was as fol- 
lows. Here as is singular, because description, its 
antecedent, is singular ; that is. His description was 
this which follows. 

This account of as, though in unison with Dr. 

Crombie's, is at variance with that of Dr. Camp- 

3eJI and Mr. Murray. They ex^^lam the following 
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sentences thus : " The arguments advanced were 
nearly as follows ;" " The positions were, as ap- 
pears^ incontrovertible ;" That is, say tliev, " as it 
follows,'' " as it appears'' "What it ? The thing. 
What thing ? — It, or thing, cannot relate to argu" 
ments, for arguments is plural, and must have a 
plural pronoun and verb. Take the ordinary 
method of finding out the nominative to a verb, by 
asking a question with the verb, and the true no- 
minative will be the answer : Thus, What follows ? 
and the answer is, The arguments follow. It must 
be obvious then, that it cannot be substituted for 
arguments, and that as is equal to those which, 
and that the verb is not impersonal, but the third 
person plural agreeing with its nominative which, 
the last half of as. In the second example, as ap^ 
pears, is a mere parenthesis, and does not relate to 
positions at all ; but still the as is a pronoun. 
Thus, the positions, it appears, were incontrovert- 
ible. 

They say, however, if we use such before as, the 
verb is no longer impersonal, but agrees with its 
nominative, in the plural number ; as, " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such as follow," " The 
positions were such as appear incontrovertible." 
This is, if possible, a greater mistaJce than the for- 
mer : for what has such to do with the following 
verb ? Such means of that kind, and expresses the 
quality of the noun repeated, but it has nothing to 
do with the verb at all. Therefore the construction 
must be the same with such that it is with a«, 
with this diflference in meaning, t\L«A»^V\KSi.«>i.'^ 
is used, we mean of that hind ^^skj^sii^^^* 
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W'heu we eay, " Hia argumentB are as follow" 
we mean thoae arguments whicli follow are verba- 
tim the very tame that he used. But when we say 
" Hia argumenta were suck as follow," we coovey 
the idea, that the argumeatB which follow are not 
the very same that he used ; bub that they are only 
of the same nature or kind. 

Their position, however, that the verb should be 
plural, can be made good by a circumlocution thus. 
"Hie argumenta were nearly gaeh argumeuta as 
those which follow are :" but this very solution 
would show the error into which they have fallen 
in such phraaes as, as follows, as appears, for they 
will not admit of similar aolutiona. We cannot 
Bay, " Hia arguments are nearly as the argumenta 
widch/o/feuia IS."* 

ThU means, ^c. 
The word means m the singular number, and the 
phrasea. By this means. By that means, are uaed by 
our beat and most correct writers, when they de- 
note inatrumentality : as. By means' oi death, &e. 
"By that means he preserves hia superioritj'. — Addi- 

Good writers use the noun mean in the singular 
number, only to denote mediocrity, middle state, 
Ac; as, Thia ia a mean between the two extremes. 

This means and that means, ahould be used only 
when they refer to what is Bingular ; these meant. 
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and those means, when they respect plurals ; as, He 
lived temperately, and by this means preserved his 
health. The scholars were attentive, industrious, 
and obedient to their tutors ; and by these means 
acquired knowledge. 

Amends, 

Amends is used in the same manner as means ; 
as, Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the 
sacrifices of interest. In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large 
estate: these were ample amends for all his la- 
bours. 

Into, in. 

Into is used after a verb of motion : and in, when 
motion or rest in a place is signified ; as, They cast 
him into a pit ; I walk in the park. 

So and such. 

When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word such is properly applied ; as, Such 
a temper is seldom found ; but when degree is sig- 
nified, we use the word so; as, So bad a temper is 
seldom found. 

Disappointed of, Disappointed in. 

"We are disappointed of a thing, when we do not 
jt it, and disappointed in it when we have it, and 
_iid that it does not answer our expectations ; as, 
We are often disappointed in things which, before 
possession, promised much enjoyment. I have fre- 
quently desired their compaiiy,>o\A. \iaj^^ ^^sJSc^^nj^ 
JSeen disappoinbed of tliat pVeaswre. 
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Taste of, and Taste for. 

A taste of a thing, implies actual enjoyment 
it ; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity f 
enjoyment ; as, When we have had a true taste 
the pleasures of virtue, we can have no relish f 
those of vice. Ho had a taste for such studic 
and pursued them earnestly. 

The Nominative and the Ferb, 

"When the nominative case has no personal ten 
of a verb, but is put before a participle, indepe 
dent of the rest of the sentence, it is called t] 
case absolute ; as. Shame being lost, all virtue 
lost; him destroyed; him descending; him on 
excepted ; — him, in all these places, should be he. 
Every verb, except in the infinitive mood or t 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, eitb 
expressed or implied ; as, Arise, let us go bene 
that is. Arise ye. 

Every nominative case should belong to soi 
verb, either expressed or implied ; aa. To whom th 
]j Adam, i. e. spoke. In the following sentence t 

f word virtue is left by itself, without any verb wi 

' ji which it might agree : " Virtue, however it may 

t neglected for a time, men are so constituted 

' ultimately to acknowledge and respect genui 

j ij merit:" it should be. However much'virtue may 

'' neglected, <fec. The sentence may be made mo 

;. elegant bv altering the arrangement of the word 

thus, Sucli is the constitution of men, that virti 
however much it may be neglected for a time, tr 
iJtimately be acknowledged and respected. — & 
Jiule XIX. 
The nominative is comTnonVy "^la-e^^ "bejwe ^ 
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verb ; but is sometimes put after it, or between the 
auxiliarj and the verb. — See Parsing, No. e. 

Them is sometimes improperly used instead of 
these or those ; as. Give me them books, for those 
books, or these books. 

What is sometimes improperly used for that ; 
as, They will never believe but what I have been 
to blame ; it should be. But that I have been. 

Which is often improperly used for that ; thus, 
After which time, should be, After that time. 

Which is applied to collective nouns composed of 
men ; as, the court of Spain which, the company 
which, &c. 

Which, and not who, should be used after the 
name of a person used merely as a word; as. The 
court of Queen Elizabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy ; it should be 
Which was but another, or whose name was, <fec. 

It is and it was are often used in plural con- 
struction ; as, It is they that are the real authors ; 
It was the heretics that first began to rail, <fec. — 
They are the real authors ; the heretics first began, * 
Ac. would perhaps be more elegant. 

The neuter pronoun %t, is frequently joined to a 
noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine 
gender ; as. It was J; It was the man. 

Adjectives, in many cases, should not be separated 
from their nouns, even bywords which modify their 
meaning ; thus, A large enough number ; A distinct 
euough manner; should be, A number large 
enough ; A manner distinct enough. The adjective 
is frequently placed after the noun which it quali- 
fies ; as, Goodness, divine ; Mex«ca^<bx^^ ^x^iat. 
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All is sometimes emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it; as, 
Ambition, interest, honour, all (these) concurred. 

Never generally precedes the verb, as, I never 
saw him : but when an auxiliary is used, never w&j 
be placed either between it and the verb, or before 
both ; as, He was iiever seen, or he never was seen, 

-&C. 

The present participle is frequently introduced 
without any obvious reference to any noun or pro- 
noun; as, G-enerally speaking, he behaves welL 
Granting his story to be true, &c. A pronoun is 
perhaps understood ; as. We speaking ; We grant- 
ing. 

Sometimes a neuter verb governs an objective, 
when the noun is of the same import with the 
verb ; thus, To dream a dream ; to run a race. 
Sometimes the noun after a neuter verb is governed 
by a preposition understood ; as. He lay six hours 
in bed ; i. e. during six hours. 

The same verbs are sometimes used as active, 
and sometimes as neuter, according to the sense : 
thus. Think, in the phrase " l^Aink on me," is a 
neuter verb ; but it is active in the phrase, ** Charity 
thinketh no evil." 

It is improper to change the form of the second 
and third persons singular of the auxiliaries in the 
compound tenses of the subjunctive mood ; thus. If 
thou have done thy duty. Unless he Aao^ brought 
money. If thou had studied more diligenuy. 
Unless thou shall go to-day. If thou will grant 
my request, &c., should be. If thou hast done thy 
duty. Unless he has brought. If thou hadst 
studied. Unless thou s?ialt go, &(i. 
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It is improper to vary the second person singu- 
lar in the past subjunctive, (except the verb to be ;) 
thus, If thou came not in time, <fec. ; If thou did 
not submit, <&e.; should be, K thou earnest not in 
time ; K thou didst not submit. 

The following phrases, selected from the Scrip- 
tures, are strictly grammatical. 

If thou knewest the gift. If thou didst receive 
it. If thou hadst known. If thou wilt save Is- 
rael. Though he hath escaped the sea. That thou 
may est be feared. We also properly say. If thou 
tnayst, mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst love. 



Of Capitals. 

1. The first word of every book, or any other 
piece of writing, must begin with a capital letter. 

2. The first word after a period, and the answer 
to a cmestion, must begin, &c. 

3. Proper names, that is, names of persons, 
places, ships, &c. 

4. The pronoun J, and the interjection O, are 
written in capitals. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; as Q^od, Most 
High, <&c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
places ; as, Grecian, Eoman, English, &c. 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced 
after a colon ; as, Always remember this ancient 
maxim : " Know thyself." 

9. Common nouns when personified \ «s»^Cl,<s«sfc, 
gentle Spring, 
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Directions for Superscriptions^ and forms of Address 
to persons of every rank,^ 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire^ or May it phase 

Your Majesty — Conclude a petition or speech with. Your 

Majesty's most Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, — Madam, or May it 

please Your Majesty. 
To His Royal Highness Frederick, Duke of York, — May it 

please your Royal Highness. * 
To His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, — May it please 

your Royal Highness, 
In the same manner address eyery other member of the Royal 

Family, male ot female* 
Nobility^ — To His Grace the Duke of ,t My Lord Duke, 

Your Gracet or May it please your Grace. 
To the Most Noble the Marquis of ■ ■ , My Lord Marguis^ 

your Lordship, 
To the Right Honourable — — Earl of , My Lord. 

your Lordship, 
To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount , My Lord^ 

May it please your Lordship. 
To the Right Honourable Baron , My Lardy May it 

please your Lordship, 
The Wives of noblemen have the same titles with their hus- 
bands, thus ; — 
To Her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your 

Grace. 
To the Right Honourable Lady Ann Rose, My Lady, May it 

please your Ladyship, 
The titles of Lord and Right Honourable are given to all tlic 

sons of Dukes and Marquises, and to the eldest sons of 

Earls, and the title of Lady and Right Honourable to ail 

their daughters. The Younger sons of Earls are all Ao/t- 

ourable and Esquires, 



* The Superscription, or what is put on the outsid<i of a letter, in printed 
in Roman characters, and beginning with To. The terms of aadr*!t> 
used either in beginning a letter, a petition, or a verbal address, ar6 print- 
ed in Jtaiic letters immediately after the Superscription. 

/ The blanks are to be filled up with the reo/ Name and TiUe. 
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VOBMS OF ADDBESS. 

Riffht honourable is due to Earls, Viscoants. and Barons, and 
to all the members of His Ma.je8ty*8 Most* Honourable 
Privy Council, — To the Lord Mayors of London, York, 
and Dublin, and to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh^ daring 
the time they are in ojffice — To the Speaker of the Hoose 
of Commons— To the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
Admiralty, Trade and Plantations, &c. 

The House of Peers is addressed thus, To the IGtight Honour- 
able the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament of 
Great Britain assembled. My Lords; May ii please your 
Lordships, 

The Housa of Commons is addressed thus. To the Honour- 
able the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses in Parliament of 
Great Britain assembled. Gentlemen, May it please your 
Honours. 

The Sons of Viscounts and Barons are styled Honourable 
and Esquires ; and their Daughters have their letters ad- 
dressed thus ; To tho Honourable Miss or Mrs. D. B. 

The king's Commission confers the title of Honourable on any 
gentleman in a place of honour or trust ; such as The Com- 
miBsioners of Excise, His Majesty's Customs, Board of Con- 
trol, &c. — Admirals of the Navy — Generals, Lieutenant- 
Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 

All Noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their 
title by riffhtf such as honourable, before their title of ran^, 
such as captain, &c.; thus, the Honourable Captain James 
James of tho , -Sir, Your Honour, 

Honourable is due also to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company— the Governors and Deputy Governors of 
the Bank of England. 

The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipoten- 
tiaries, Governors in foreign countries, to tho Lord Lieute- 
nant, and to the Lords Justices of the kingdom of Ireland. 
— Address such, thus : 

To His Excellency Sir , Bart. His Britannic Majesty's 

Envoy Extraordinary, and Plenipotentiary to tho Court *of 
Rome. — Your Excellency, May it please your Excellency, 



* The Privy Counsellors, taken collectively, are styled bi& VtA^aS^'" 
iIo8t Honourable Privy Cooncil. 
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rOBMS OP ADDEESS. 

The title Right Worshipful is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermc 
and Recorder of London, and Worshipful to the Aldernii 
and Recorders of other Corporations, and to Justices of t1 
Peace in England, Sir^ Your Worship, 

The Clergy are eiXi styled Reverend except the Archbishops ai 
Bishops, who have something additional ; thus, 

To His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or,. To the Mo 
Reverend Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Cai 
terbury, — My Lord, Your Grace, 

To The Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bisho 
of , My Lordf Your Lordship, 

To The Rev. Dr. , Dean of , Sir. To the Re 

Mr. Desk ; or to the Rev. John Desk.* 

The general address to clergymen is, Sir^ and when written t 
Reverend Sir. — Deans and Archdeacons are usually eallc 
Mr. Dean, Mr. Archdeacon. 

Address the Principal of the University of Edinburgh thu 
To the Very Rev. Dr. B. Principal of the University < 
Edinburgh— rZloc^or ; when written to, Very Rev. Doeto, 
The other professors thus, To Dr. D. R. Professor of Log 
in the University of E. — Doctor. If a, clergyman, say, T 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Professor of, &c. — Reverend Doctor. 

Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquircy but not Mr. too 
thus, to J. P. Esq. Professor of Humanity in the Uoivei-sit 
of Edinburgh. — Sir. If he has a literary title it may I 
added. Thus, To J. P. Esq. A.M. Professor of, &c. 

Magistrates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members < 
Parliament, viz. of the House of Commons, (these last hai 
M.P, after Esq.) and all gentlemen in independent circurr 
stances are styled Esquire, and their wives Mrs, 



* It seems to be nnsetCled whether Jfr. should be nse'd after Heven 
or not. In ray opinion it should, because it gives a clergyman liis o 
honorary title over and above the common one. May we nof use T 
Rev. Mr. as well as the Rev. Dr. f Besides, we do not always recoU 
whether his name is James or John, &c. Mr., in such a case, would I 
better on the back of a letter than a long ilUdrawn dash, thus, The 

DmJc. In short, Mr. is used by our best writers after Rever 

but not uniformly. The words To the^ not being necessary on the 
of a letter, are seldom used; but in addressing it in the tnneb 
JiMnd comer, at the bottom, they are generally used. In addrei 
^ffi/A- tbey are necessai'y. 
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Punctuation. 

Punctuation is the art of ^pointing written com- 
position in such a manner as may naturally lead to 
its proper meaning^ construction^ and delivery. 

Of the Comma, 

EULE I. 

A simple seDtence in general requires only a full 
stop at the end ; as, True politeness lias its seat in 
the heart. 

EuleII. 

The simple members of a compound sentence 
are separated by a comma ; as, Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men 
use them. He studies diligently, and makes great 
progress. 

EuLE m. 

The persons in a direct address are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas ; as. My 
son, give me thine heart. Colonel, Your most obe- 
dient. I thank you, sir. I am obliged to you, my 
friends, for your kindness. 

EULE IV. 

Two words of the same part of speech, whether 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, or adverbs, do 
not admit of a comma between them, when coupled 
with a conjunction ; as, James «wc? John are good. 
She is wise and virtuous. Eeligion expands and 
elevates the mind. By being admired and flattered, 
she became vain. Cicero spoke forcibly and 
fluently. — When the coDJ unction is suppressed, a 
comma is inserted in its pla^i© ; aja,^'^ nr^^ ^-sJ^sKssy^ 
honest man. 
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0/ the Comma. 

EULE V. 

Three op more nouns, adjectives, verbs, parti 
pies, or adverbs, are separated by commas ; as, I 
sun, the moon, and the stars are the glory of i 
ture. 

When words follow in ^airs^ there is a comi 
between each 'pair ; as. Truth is fair and artle 
simple and sincere, uniform and constant. 

EuLE VI. 
All phrases or explanatory sentences, whether 
the beginning, middle,, or end of a simple senteni 
are separated from it by commas ; as. To conf< 
the truth, I was in fault. His father dying, 
succeeded to the estate. The king, approving t 
plan, put it in execution, Paul, the apostle of t 
GentUes, was eminent for his zeal and knowled^ 
George the Third, king of Great Britain. I ha 
seen the emperor, as he was called. In short, 
was a great man. 

EULE VII. 

The verb to he followed by an adjective, or i 
infinitive with adjuncts, is generally separated frc 
them by a comma ; as, to be diligently employed 
the performance of real duty, is honourable. O: 
of the noblest of the Christian virtues, is to lo 
our enemies.* 

EuLE VIII. 

A comma is used between the two parts of 
sentence that has its natural order inverted ,• « 
Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye. 

** Some insert a. comma both before and after the verb to be when it 

near the middle of a long sentence, bec&uvM the pronunciation reqnii 

U; bat thfit is a bad reason ; for pansea an^poVTvla w^ o^\ftw tv.l'<T«xlAD 
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Of the Comma, 

EULE IX 

Any remarkable expression resembling a quo- 
tation, or a command, is preceded by a comma : 
as, There is much truth in the proverb Without 
pains, no gains. I say unto all, Watch, 

EULE X. 

Eelative pronouns admit of a comma before them 
in some cases, and in some not. 

When several words come between the relative 
and its antecedent,"* a comma is inserted ; but not 
in other cases ; as. There is no charm in the female 
sex, which can supply the place of virtue. It is labour 
only which gives the relish to pleasure. The first 
beauty of style is propriety, without which all or- 
nament is puerile and superfluous. It is barba* 
rous to injure those /row whom we have received a 
kindness. 

EULE XI. 

A comma is often inserted where a verb is un- 
derstood, and particularly before, not, hut, and 
though, in such cases as the following; as, John 
has acquired much knowledge ; his brother, (has 
acquired) little. A man ought to obey reason, not 
appetite. He was a great poet, but a bad man. 
The sun is up, though he is not visible. 

A comma is sometimes inserted between the 
two members of a long sentence connected by com- 
paratives ; as. Better is little with the fear of the 
Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith. 
As thy days, so shall thy strength be. 

* ThtLt is, when the relative clauaft \a xa«t<i\^ exp\<wwa\«r^>'0v>A^'3»sKs*^ 
Is preceded by a comma, o 
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Of the Comma. 

EuLE xn. 

It tas been stated in fiule VI. that explanatory 
words a^d phraaes, such as, perfectly, indeed, doubt- 
lesa, formerly, in fine, Ac. ehonld be separated from 
the context by a comma. 

Many adverbs, however, and even phrases, when 
they are considered of little importance, should 
not be separated from tUe rest of the sentence by 
commas ; as, Be ye therefore perfect. Peradventure 
ten shall be found there, All things indeed are 
pure. Doubtless ttou art our father. They were 
formerly very studious. He was al last conrzneed 
of bis error. Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. Nenertheless the poor man's wisdom is de- 
spised. Anger is in a manner like madness. At 
length some pity warmed the master's breast. 

ThesB twelre rules reapecting the posLtion of tlie comma, 
include every tbing, it is presumed, to bo found in the mora 
numerous rules of lorger Tolumes.' But it is impossible to 
make them perfect. For " la mauT instances, the employ- 
tneat, or omission of it commu depends upon the length, or the 
shortness of a clause; the presence or absence of adjiiDC(8; tbe 
importnncc, or aon- importance of tbs sentiment. Indeed, irilh 
respect to punctuation, the practice of the best writers is ei- 
tremely arbitrarj' ; many omitting Eome of the asusl commis 

from the omiasion. Good sonae and attentive observation are 
more likely to rogulite this subject, than any mecbanical direc- 

The beat general rule is, to paint in sDCh a manner as to 
make the sense evident. 



F good nnllior, omtlllog V 
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Of the Semicolon. 

The semicolon is used to separate two members 
of a sentence less dependent on each other than 
those separated by the comma. 

Sometimes the two members have a mutual de^ 
pendence on one auotlier, both in sense and syntax ; 
sometimes the preceding member makes complete 
sense of itself, and only the following one is de- 
pendent ; and sometimes both seem to be inde- 
pendent. 

EXAMPLES. 

As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire ; 
so is a contentious man to kindle strife. As a 
roaring lion and a ranging bear ; so is a wicked 
ruler over the poor people. Mercy and truth pre- 
serve the king ; and his throne is upheld by mercy. 
He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man ; he 
that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich. Philo- 
sophy asserts, that Nature is unlimited in her ope- 
rations; that she has inexhaustible stores in re- 
serve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; 
and that all future generations will continue to 
make discoveries, of which we have not the least 
idea. 

The semicolon is sometimes employed to separate 
simple members in which even no commas occur : 
thus, The pride of wealth is contemptible; the 
pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of dignity 
IS ridiculous ; and the pride of bigotry is insup- 
portable. 

In every one of these members the construction and sense arc 
complete ; and a period might have been used inate&d <^^ <k^^ 
seroicolon, which is preferred mereVj Xi^Gwas^ ^^ ^^\^.«W5«^ ^ic«w 
short and form a climax. 
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Of the Colon. 

The colon is used when the preceding part of 

ae sentence is complete in sense and construction ; 

jid the following part is some remark naturally 

irising from it, and depending on it in sense, 

though not in construction: as, Study to acquire 

the habit of thinking ; no study is more important. 

A colon is generally used before an example or 
a quotation : as, The scriptures give us an amiable 
representation of the Deity in these words : God 
is love. He was often heard to say : I have done 
with the world, and I am willing to leave it. 

A colon is generally used where the sense is 
complete in the first clause, and the next begins 
with a conjunction understood ; as, Do not flatter 
yourselves with the hppe of perfect happiness: 
there is no such thing in the world. Had the con- 
iunction, for, been expressed, a semicolon would 
have been used: thus, Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no 
such thing in the world. 

The colon is generally used when the conjunction 
is understood, and the semicolon when the conjunc- 
tion is expressed. 

Note. This observation has not always been attended to 
pointing the Psalms and some parts of the Liturgy. In the 
a colon is often used merely to divide the verse, it would se< 
into two parts, to suit a particular species of church-m 
called cJianting ; as, Thy tongue is the pen : of a ready wr 
In readir^, a csesural pause, in such a place as this, is eno 
In the PsalmB, and often in the Proverbs, the colon rouf 
^eadliko a semicolon, or even UVq a ^omma^ according f 
eenee. 
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Of the Period. 

When a sentence is complete in construction 
and sense, it is marked with a period ; as, Jesus 
wept. 

A period is sometimes admitted between sen- 
tences connected by such words as, But^ and, for, 
therefore, hence, &c. Example : And he arose and 
came to his father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, &c. 

All abbreyiations end with a period ; as, AD. 

Of other Characters used in Composition. 

Interrogation (?) is used when a question is asked. 

Admiration (!) or JEhaclamation Is used to express any sudden emotion of 
the mind. 

Bxrenthesia (Ms used to enclose some necessaiT* remark in the hody of 
another sentence ; commas are now used instead of Parentheses. 

Apostrophe (') is used in place of a letter left out ; as, lov*d for loved. 

Caret (a) is used to show that some word is either omitted, or interlined. 

UypJten (•) is used at the end of a line, to show that tlie rest of the word 
is at the beginning of the next line. It also connects compound 
words ; as, Tea-pot. 

Srction (g) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into portions. 

Paragraph (f) is used to denote the beginning of a new subject. 

Crotchets ( f "]) or Brackets are used to enclose a word or sentence which 
is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, or to cor- 
rect a mistake, or supply some deficiency. 

Quuf<iii6n C ") is used to show that a passage is quoted in the author's 

Index ifS^) is used to point out anything remarkable. [words. 

«^ / is used to connect words which have one common term, or three 
^^^1^*^ \ lines in poetry, having the same rhyme, called a triplet. 

EUipsis ( ) is used when some letters are omitted ; as K— g for King. 

Acute accent (') is used to denote a short syllable ; the grave (*) a long. 

Breve C) marks a short vowel or syllable, and the Dash (-) a long. 

Diceretis (••) is used to divide a diphthong into two syllables ; as, aerial. 

Asterisk (*)— Obelisk (^)—Dotible dagger ( % )— and parallels ( || ), with small 
letters and figtires, refer to some note on the margin^ or at the 
bottom of the page. 

(***) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of some letters in some 
bold or indelicate expression. 

Dashi )i8 used to denote abruptnesa— «t a\^\^<iw\\. ^^w-brt— ^:«v ^a=^ 

expected turn in the sentitnetit — ot \.YittA. \.\v^ jtrai <sSsc»s»N'»' 
common to all the rest, as in tTiia d«'ilnU\ou ot ». ^^*V% ^ 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


iMtin* 






JEngliah, 


Artiom Baccalaureus* 


• •• 


A.B. 


Bachelor of Arts (often B. A.) 


Anno Domini 


■ •• 


A.D. 


In the year of our Lord. 


Artiuro Magister 


• •• 


A.M. 


Master of Arts. 


Anno Mundl 


• •• 


A.M. 


In the year of the world. 


Ante Meridiem 


• •• 


A.M. 


In tlie forenoon. 


Anuo Urbis Condi tee 


• • • 


A.U.C 


. In the year after the building of the 


Baccalaureus Divi'nitatis 


B.D. 


Bachelor of Divinity, [city— Rome. 


Custoa Privatl Sigilli 


• •• 


C. P. S. 


Keeper of the Privy Seal. 


Custos Sigilli 


■ • ■ 


C.S. 


Keeper of the Seal. 


Doctor Divinitatls 


• •• 


D. D. 


Doctor in Divinity. 


Exempli gratia 


• •• 


e.g. 


For example. 


Regiee Societatis Socius 


R. S. S 


. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Regiee Societatis Auti- 


R.S.A.S.Fellow of the Royal Society of An- 


quariorum Sociua 


• •• 




tiquaries. 


Georgius Rex 


• •» 


G.R. 


George the King 


Id est 


• • • 


i. e. 


That is. 


Jesus Hominum Salvator 


J. H. S 


. Jesus the Saviour of men. 


Legum Doctor 




LL.D. 


Doctor of Laws. 


Messieurs (Frendi) 




Messrs. 


Gentlemen. 


Medicinee Doctor 




M.D. 


Doctor of Medicine. 


Memorise Sacrum 




Ju. o. 


Sacred to the Memory (or S. M.) 


Nota Bene 




N. B. 


Note well : Take notice. 


Post Meridiem 




P.M. 


In the afternoon. 


Post Scriptum 




P. S. 


Postscript, something written after 


Ultimo 




Ult. 


Last, (month). 


Et csetera 


» 


&c. 


And the rest; and so forth. 


A. Answer, Alexander. 


L. C. J. 


. Lord Chief Justice. 


Acct. Account. 




Knt. 


Knight. 


Bart. Baronet. 




K.G. 


Knight of the Garter. 


Bp. Bishop. 




K.B. 


Knight of the Bath. 


Capt. Captain. 




K. C. B 


. Knt. Commander of the Bath. 


Col. Colonel. 




K. C. 


Knt. of the Crescent. 


Cr. Creditor. 




K.P. 


Knt. of St. Patrick. 


Dr. Debtor. Doctor 


• 


K. T. 


Knight of the Thistle. 


Do. or Ditto. The same. 


MS. 


Manuscript 


Viz. namely. 




MSS. 


Manuscripts. 


Q. Question. Queen. 




NS. 


New Style. 


R. N. Royal Navy. 




O.S. 


Old Style. 


Esq. Esquire. 




J. p. 


Justice of the Peace. 



'' The Latin of these Abbreviations is inserted, not to be got by heart. 
but to show the etymology of the ILngUaVi, ot exi^Uia, for instance, how 
^. M. cornea to meaa Afternoon, &c. 
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PHOSODY. 

Prosody is (hat pari of grammar, which teaches tJie true pro* 
mmciation of words ; eoniprising Accent, Quantity, ^mpIuisiSf 
Pause and Tone, and the measure of Verses, 

Accent is the laying of a greater force on one syllable of a 
word than on another ; as, Bmmouni. 

The quantitij of a syllable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. Quantity is either long or short ; as, Cbrnxxme, 

EmpJiasis is a remarkable stress laid upon certain words in n 
sentence, to distinguish them from the rest, by making the 
meaning more apparent ; as, Apply yourself more to acquire 
knowledge than to show it.* 

A pause is either a total cessation, or a short suspension of 
the voice, during a perceptible space of time; as, Heading 
makes a full — man; conference — a ready-man; and writing — 
an exact-man. 

• 

Tone is a particular modulation or inflexion of the voice, 
suited to the sense; as. How bright these glorious spirits 
shine !f 

Versification. 

Prose is language not restrained to harmonic soundsj or to a 
set number of syllables. 

Verse ov poetry is language restrained to a certain number of 
long and short syllables in every line. 

Verse is of two hinds; namely, rliyme and bianh verse. 
"When the last syllable of every two lines has the same sound, 

* EmpJuxsis should be made rather by m^ending the voice a little ajter 
the emphatic word, than by striking it very forcibly, which is disagree- 
able to a good car. A very short pause he/ore it would render it still 
more emphatlcnl ; as, Reading makes a— /u22— man. 

t Aecent and quantity respect the pronancla.U<vtk <»^ ^cst^'^v ««ft.-^«*v% 
and pause tlie meaning of the sentence, 'w'ViXVe u»ATftS«Wk\»^iisA ^jftfs»»5j> 
of the speaker. 
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it is called rhyme; but when this is not the case, it is called 
blank verse. 

Feet* are the parts into which a verse is divided^ to see 
whether it has its just number of syllables or not. 

Scanning is the measuring or dividing of a versef into the 
fieveral feet of which it is composed. 

All feet consist either of two or three syllables, and are redu- 
cible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and four of thrce> 
as follow. 



Dissyllables, 

A trochee ; as, IdvelyJ 
An Iambus ; became 
A spondee ; vain man 
A pyrrAic ; 5n & (bank) 



Tfisyllables. 

A dactyl ; as, prdbablj^ 
An amphibracA ; ddmesttc 
An anapa^t ; mlsimprnve 
A tribracA ; (com)fbrt&bl7 



The feet in most common use are Iambic, TrocMc, and Ana- 
paestic. 

Iambic Measure. 

Iambic measure is adapted to serious subjects, and comprises 
verses of several kinds ; such as, 

1. Of four syllables, or two feet; as, 

WYth rav-lsh'd ears 
Thfe mon-arch hears. 

It sometimes has an additional short syllablCj making what is 
called a double ending; aSf 

Upon-a moun-^aT;>, 
E^side-d fdun-taXn. 



* So called from the resemblance -which the movement of the toDSue^ 
in reading verse, hears to tlie motion of the feet in walking. 

t A single line is called a verse. In rhyme two lines are called a coup* 
let: and three ending with the same sound a triplet, 

X The marlcs over the vowels show, that a trochee consists of a UmgvoA 
a short syllable, and the iambic of a short and a long, &c. 

fgg' lu scanning verses, every accented syllable ia called a long syl- 

lAhlB; even although the sound of the vowel in pronunciation be skort. 

Thus, the Srst syllable in rav-isKd is in scanning called a long syllable. 

Although the vowel a is short. By Xong thenia meant an accaited sgllcXk; 

And by sAori an unaccented syllable. 
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2. OJ three iambies, or six et^Uables ; ae^ 

Aloft -Yn aw-ful state, 
Tb« god . like \\e-x6 sat. 

Our hearts nb loDg-^rlan ^guish. An additional 

[syllable. 

3. Of eipht syllables, or four iamhio feet ; as. 

And may - ^t last • mf wearj^ age, 
F^nd out - the peace-ful lier-mitage. 

4. Of ten syllables^ or five feet ; called hexameter, hsroic or 
iragio verse ; as, 

ThS stars - sh&U fade - &way, - tb6 sun bYmself 
Gr5w dim -'w'fth age, -Und natiire sink-Yn years. 

Sometimes the last line of a couplet is stretched out to twelve 
syllables, or six feet, and then it is called an Alexandrine 
Vfrse ; as^ 

F5r thee - tbfe land - !n fra-grant flow'rs - \a drest : 
F6r thee • tb6 5-ce^n smiles, - iind smooths - hdr wav7 
breast. 

5. Of verses containing alternately four* and three feet ; (his is 
the measure commonly used in psalms and hymns ; as, 

LSt saints - bfelow, - "wttb 8weet-&cc6rd, 

Unite • viiih. those - iibove, 
In 8o-l6nin lays, - 15 praise - tbSir king. 

And siug-hTs dy-lfng Idve. 

l^' Verses of this kind were anciently written in two lines, 
each containing fourteen syllables. 



Trochaic Measure. 

This measure is quick and lively, and comprises verses, 

1. Some of one trochee and a long syllablef and some of two tro* 
chees; as, 

Tumalt - cease, \ Oil SJjiib - \s5svs«^o^^n 

Biak tb - peace, \ ^^ Xil - icSsoNsitoi.^ 



i 
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2. Of two feet ^ or two trochees, with an additional long syl- 
lable; as, 

In th^ - days 5f — old, 
Storite - plainlj^ — told. 

3. Of three trochees, or three and an additional long ayUdble; 
as, 

When 5nr - be&rts &rc - mourning, 
Lovely - lasting - peace 6f — mind, 
Sweet de-light 6f - human -- kind. 

4. Of four trochees, or eight syllables ; as, 

N5w the - dreadful - thunder's • roaring! 

5. Of six trochees, or twelve syllables ; as, 

On &-m6untaIn,-Btretch*d bfe-neath & - h6ary-will6w, 
Lay & shephfird-swain, and-viewM the - roaring-bfll6w. 

Those trochaic measnrcs that are very uncommon have been omitted' 



Anapaestic Measure. 

1. Of two anapaests, or two and an unaccented syllable; as, 

BQt h¥s coiir-^ge 'gftn fail, 
Fdr r5 arts - coiild &vail. 
Or, Then his cour-ago *gan fail -• htm, 
For no arts - could avail - bim. 

2. Of three anapaests, or nine syllables ; as, 

ye w56ds - spread yotir brancb-es apace, 
T6 Tttur deep-est recess-es I fL? ; 

1 w5uid hide - with the beasts • 5f the chase, 
I w5uld van-Ksb fr5m ev-Cr^ e?e. 

Sometimes a syllable is retrenched from the first foot ; as, 

T& fibep-berds b6 cheetftil &iid gay, 
TThdse fldoks - nSver cate-\^%\^ joMa. 
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3. Of four an<tpaestfy or twelve syllables ; as, 

'TTs the voice - 6f tli6 slii^-gftrd ; I bear - LTm cdmplain, 
Ydu hdve wak'd - mg to5 sodn, • I mCist slum-b^r figain. 

Sometimes an additional sJiort syllable is found at tite end; as. 
On thS warm - cb^ek 5f yodtb, smiles &nd ros&s tire blend-t)i^. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the Principal* /<?tf^ 
in their more simple forms ; but tliey are susceptible of numerous 
variations^ by mixing them with one another, and with the Se- 
condary /^^^ The following lines may serve as an example; — 
Spon., Amph., &c. apply only to the first line. 

Spon, Amph, J)act, lam. 

Time sbakes - tbS stable - t^r^knnjf - 5f tbroncs, &c. 

Where Is t6-m5rr6w? - in ilnotb-6r wdrld. 

She all - nYgbt long - bSr am-5rous des-c&nt sung. 

Innu-m(&r&bfe - bfifore - th' Alraigb-ty*8 throne. 

That 6n - weak wings - frdm far - p&rsues - yoUr flight. 

PiGUREs OP Speech. 

Afir/ure of Speech is a mode of speaking, in which 
a word or sentence is to be understood in a sense dif- 
ferent from its most common and literal meaning. 



The principal Figures of Speech are. 

Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy per'bo-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy. 



Sy-nec'do-che, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 



* Iambus, trochee, and anapaest, may be donomfnated principal feet ; 
l)Rcauae pieces of poetiy may be vrhoUv ot OcL\%ft.-^ IwoiA^ ^\ -Bsv>i ^ 
them. The others may be termed secondary Iftfe^, Xi'a.c.'NasA '^'^^ "^^^ 
aee ia to diversify tlie numberB, and to impTO-v^ \Xi^ -^vc^fc^. 
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Prosopopoeia, or Personification, is that figure of 
speech by which we attribute life and action to in- 
animate objects ; as^ The sea saw it and fled, 

A simile expresses the resemblance that one ob- 
ject bears to another ; as, He shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, 

A metaphor is a simile without the sign, (like, or 
as, <&c.) of comparison ; as, He shall be a tree 
planted by, ^c. 

An allegory is a continuation of several meta- 
phors, so connected in sense as to form a kind ot 
parable or fable ; thus, The people of Israel are re- 
presented under the image of a vine ; Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt, ^c. Ps. Ixxx. 8 to 17. 

An hyper bo-le is a figure that represents things 
as greater or less, better or worse, than they really 
are ; as. When David says of Saul and Jonathan, 
They toere swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions. 

Irony is a figure by which we mean quite the 
contrary of what we say ; as, When Elijah said to 
the worshippers of Baal ; Cry aloud, for he is a 
god, ^c, 

A metonymy is a figure by which we put the 
cause for the effect, or the effect for the cause ; as 
When we say, He reads Milton ; we mean Mil- 
ton's Works. Grey hairs should be respected, i. e. ' 
old age. 

Synecdoche is the putting of a part for the whole, 

or the whole for a part, a definite number for an 

Jnde&nite, &c. ; as, The waves for the sea, the head 

^or the person, and ten thousand for any great num- 

ber. This Sgure is nearly aWied. to mctou-ym-y , 
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Antithesis, or contrast, is a figure by which dif- 
ferent or contrary objects are contrasted, to make 
them show one another to advantage : thus Solo- 
mon contrasts the timidity of the wicked with the 
courage of the righteous, when he says. The wicked 
flee when no man jpursueth, but the righteous are 
bold as a lion, 

* Climax is the heightening of all the circum- 
stances of an object or action, which we wish to 
place in a strong light ; as, Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ ? shall tjibulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ? Nay, &c. See also, E/om. viii. 38, 39. 

Exclamation is a figure that is used to express 
some strong emotion of the mind ; as, Oh the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God! 

Interrogation is a figure by which we express the 
emotion of our mind, and enliven our discourse by 
proposing questions ; thus, Hath the Lord said it ? 
and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it ? and 
shall he not make it good ? 

Paralepsis, or omission, is a figure by which the 
speaker pretends to conceal what he is really de- 
claring and strongly enforcing ; as, Horatius was 
once a very promising young gentleman, but in 
process of time he became so addicted to gaming, 
not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that 
he soon exhausted his estate, and ruined his con- 
stitution. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to 
address some other person or thing ; as, Death is 
swallowed vp in victory : O death, where is thy sting ? 

* CUmax, Amplification, Enum^iftWoxv, oil Qct»A»KSssa.» 
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Questions on the Text, 



What is English Grammar? 
Into how TCi9Xi.y parts is it divided? 
What does Orthography teach ? 
What is a letter, &c. ? 
or what does Etymology treat ? 
How many parts of speech are 
there ? 

Article. 

What is an article 9 

lAoxr many articles are tbei*e ? 

Where Ih a used ? 

Where is an used ? 

Noun. — Number. 

What is anounf 

How are nouns varied f 

What is nuTtiberf 

How many numbers have nouns? 

How is i\i& plural generally formed? 

How do nouns ending in s, sh, eh, x, 

or o, form the plural ? 
How do nouns in y form the plural? 
How do nouns in /or fe form the 

plural ? 
What is the plural of man, &c. ? 



Gender. 

What is meant hj gender 9 
How many genders are there ? 
What does the masculine denote ? 
WTiat does t\ie feminine denote ? 
What does the neuter denote? 
What is the feminine of bachelor, 
&c.? 

Case. 

What is easef 

How many ca,ses have nouns? 

Which two are alike f 

How is the possessive «{n^. formed? 

How is the possessive plur. formed ? 

Decline the word lady. 

Adjective. 

What is an adjective f 
How many degrees of comparison 
havB adjectives ? 
Sbir Is the comparative formed ? 
^ow IB the sigterlative formed ? 
jaow are diasyllAblea in y compared? 
OompHre the adfjectivea good, Ac. 



Pronouns. 

What is a pronoun f 

Which is the pronoun in the seu- 

tence, He is a good boy f 
How many kinds of pronouns are 

there ? 
Decline the personal pronoun I. 
Decline thou — backwards, &:c. 

Eelative Pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun ? 

Which is the rel. in the example ? 

Which is the antecedent f 

Repeat the relative pronouns. 

Decline who. 

How is wJio applied ? 

To what is which applied ? 

How is t?iat used ? 

What sort of a relative is Whalf 

Adjective Pronouns. 

How many sorts of Adjective pro- 
nouns are there ? 
Repeat the possessive pronouns. 
Repeat the distrUtutive pronouns. 
Repeat the demonstrative. 
Repeat the ind^nite. 



ox THE 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Before which of tlie vowels is a used ? 

What is a caUed ? 

What is the called ? 

In what sense is a noun taken loiih- 

out an article to limit it ? 
Is a used before nouns in both 
How is the used ? [numbers ? 

Nouns. 

How do nouns ending in eh, sound* 

ing k, form the plural ? 
How do nouns in io, &c. form the 

plural? 
How do nouns ending in ^ form the 

plural ? 
Repeat tliose nouns that do not 

ciiange/or/e into ves in the pin. 
What do you mean by j^roper names? 
What are common nouns? 
WYial ate coUectvoftXVQuns? 
WAxat Ao 70V31 c«.\\ dbslT<M*XkS!»xait 
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Questions on the Text, and Observatioiis. 

OBSERVATIONS— conftnucrf. Vcrb. 

What do you call t;«r6o| nouns ? ^yj^^^ jg ^ ^^^ f 
WTiat nouns are generally singular 7 j j^^ ^^^^ j.-^^^ ^f ^g^l,a ^re there c 
Repeat some of those nouns that -yvhat does a verb acft'tw express? 

are used only in the plural, what does a verb passive express? 

Repeat some of those nouns that -^jj^t does a verb neuter express? 

are alike in doth numbers. Repeat the auxiliary verbs. 

What is the singular of sh^p f jj^^ jg a verb dedinedf 
What gender is parent, &c. ? jj^^ many moods have verbs ? 

Adjectives. Adverb. 

What does the iJO«<tytf express, &c.? ^j^j^j j^ ^^ adverb 9 

How are adjectives of one syUable j^ame the adverbs In the example. 

generally compared? What part of speech is the general- 

How are adjectives of more than ity of those words that end in Zy f 

one syllable compared? What part of speech are the corn- 

How are dissyllables ending with poinds of wJin-e, there, &c. ? 

e final often compared ? Arc adverbs ever compared? 

Is f/ always changed into » before when are more and most adJeetivM? 

er and est 9 and when are they adverbs 9 

How are some adjectives compared ? 
Do all adjectives admit of compari- Preposition. 

How Iro much and mang applied ? What is a preposition^ 
When is the final consonant douJfed How many begin with a9 
before adding er and est9 Repea^^them.^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

E^lative Pronouns. ^^S^f cSrdots * a preposition rc- 

When are who, which, and w7*af, quire after it? 

called tnterroj7a<tv«»> When is before a preposition, and 

Of what numJbtr and person is tho ^hen is it an adverb ? 

relative? 

Adjective Pronouns. Conjunction. 

When are his and her possessive What is a conjunction9 
pronouns ? How many kinds of conj unctions ara 

What may former and latter be there? 
called ? Repeat the copulative, 

wiien is that a relative pronoun ? Repeat the diy'wctive. 

When is tJiat a demonstrative 9 

When is that a conJunction9 InteriCCtion. 

1 1 ow many ca«w have himself her- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ interjection 9 
self J &c.? 



Note As these are only the leading questions on the dlflferent parts 
of sSeech many more ma/ be asked -viva voce:* Their <iv^t*x.^^^;^ 
iheSSwi oblige tlfe pupil to kVUu^ lo ^>JJ^ "^^^^^^^^^-.W^^ 
every question and its respective anaww. ^^^ V^^^;* t-^vXvQ^««^^ 
no correBpoadlng question are to \)e read, VaI xv^t eo^^to^^^s^^ v^ 
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As the following words and phrases^ from the French and 
Latin ^ frequently occur in English authors^ an explanation of 
them has been inserted here, for tlie convenience of those who are 
unacquainted with these languages. Let none, however, imagine, 
that by doing this L intend to encourage the use of them in Eng* 
Uah composition. On the contrary, 1 disapprove of it, and aver, 
that to express an idea in a foreign language, which can be ex- 
pressed with equal perspicuity in our own, is not only pedantie^ 
but highly improper. Such words and phrases, by being fre- 
quently used, may, notwithstanding the unconthness of their 
sound and appearance, gradually incorporate with our language, 
and ultimately diminish its original excellence, and impair its 
native beauty. 

Aide-de-camp, 'ad-de-kong', an assistant to a general, 

A la bonne heure, a la bon oor , luckily ; in good time. 

Affair de ccenr, af-far* de koor*, a love affair ; an amour, 

A la mode, a la mod', aeeordi?ig to thefasJiion, 

A fin, a fing, to the end. 

A propos, ap-pr6-po\ to the purpose ,- opportunely. 

All fond, ^ fong\ to the bottom, or main pomt. 

Auto da fe, k to-da fa\ {Portuguese) burning of heretics. 

Bagatelle, bag a-teV, a trife, 

l^eaii monde, bo mongd\ the gay world; people of fashion, 

Bpiux esprits, b5z e8-pre, men of wit, 

3Ull< t-doux, bil-le du\ a love-letter. 

Bon mot, bong m5, a piece of toit ; a jest ; a quibble. 

Bon ton, bong tong, in high fashion. 

Bon gie, mal gr^, bong gra, &c., with a good, or iU grace ; whC' 

ther the party will or not. 
Bon jour, bong zhAr\ good day ; good morning. 
Boudoir, b{l-dwar\ a small private apat^tment. 
Carte blanche, kart blangsh', a blank; unconditional terms. 
Chateau, sha-t5\ a country seat. ' 

Short vowels are left unmarked — A is equal to « in rule — a 

to a in art — oo, as used here, has no correspondent sound in 

English ; it is equal to u, as pronounced by the common peopl* 

in many counties of Scotland, in the words use^ sooty &c. — k is 

equal to a in all. 

* Aw not exactly a long here, it is perhaps as near e in met^ 

aa a in maiey hwt a will not be so readily mistaken. It is im- 

possible to convey the pronuncialVon. «i<sQ\irately withoat the 
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Cbef d'oeuvre, she dooVer, a master-piece. 

Ci devant, se-de-van^*, formerly, 

Comme il faut, com il fe\ as it should be. 

Con amore, con-a mo^re, {Italian) with love ; with the pariialitij 

of affection, 
Cong6 d'elire, kong-zha de-ler\ leave to elect or choose. 
Coup de grace, ku-do grass*, a stroJce of mercy; the Jinishiufj 
Coup d'oeil, kA-dair, apeep^ a glance of the eye. [strolce. 

Coup de main, kA-de mang\ a sadden or bold enterprise. 
Debut, de boo', first appearance in public. 
Dernier ressort, dern'-ya res-sor\ tJM last shift or resource. 
Depot, de-po*, a store-house or magazine. 
Double entendre, dAbl ang tang'-der, double meaning ^ one in an 
Douceur, dA soor', a present or bribe. [immodest sense, 

Dieu et mon droit, dyoo* e-mong-drwa, Ood and my right. 
Eclat, e-klA.\ splendour ; with applause. 
E]t!Te, el av*, pupil. 

En bon point, ang-bong-pwang\ in good condition ; Jolly. 
En masse, ang mass", in a body, or mass. 
En passant, ang-pas-sang\ by the toay ; in passing ; by the by. 
Ennui, cng-niie , wearisomenesSf lassitude, tediousness. 
Faux pas, fo-pa, a slip ; misconduct. 
Fete, fat, a feast or entertainment. 
Fracas, fra-ca\ bustle; a slight quarrel ; more ado about tlie 

thing than it is worth. 
Honi Boit qui mal y pense, bo-ne Bwa ke mal e pangs*, evil be 

to him that evil thinks. 
Hauteur, ha-toor\ haughtiness. 
Je no sqais quoi, zhe ne sa kwa\ / know not what. 
Jeu de mots, zboo-de-mo\ a play upon words. 
Jeu d'esprit, zhoo de spre\ a display of wit ; a witticism. 
Mal-a-propos, mal-ap-ro-po\ unfit^ out of time or place, 
Mauvaise honte, mo-vaz b5Dt\ false fnodesty. 
Mot du gu^jt, m5 doo ga , a watchword. 
Naivete, na-iv-ta , ingenuousness, simpHeity, innocence. 
Owivif 'd-irlk, eccentric ; blustering; wild; not gentle. 
Petit maitre, pe te-ma ter, a beau^ a fop. 
Prot^g^, pro ta-zha , a person patronised and protected. 
Rouge, riizb, red, or a kind of red paint for the face. 
Sans, sang, without. 

Sans froid, sang frwa, cold blood; indifference. 
Savant, sa-vang\ a wise or learned man. 
Soi-disant, swa de-zanp, self-styled j pvclcuded, 
Tnpis, ta pc\ the carpet. 
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Trait, tray feaiurey touchy arroWy shaft. 

'J'ete a tete, tat a iktyface to face^ a private conversation. 

Unique, oo-iiek\ singular; t/ie only one of his kind. 

XJu bel esprit, oong bel e spre, a pretender to wity a virtuoso. 

Valet-de-cliambre, vala de shomber, a valet ox footman, 

Vive le roi. vev-le rwa, Img live the king. 
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The ^pronunciation has not "been added to the Latin, heeause every letter is 
sounded, — e final being like y ia army. 

1. A long or short over a vowel denotes both tlie accented syllable and 

the quantity of the vowel. 

2. Ti, ci, or fit, before a vowel, sounds she. 

3. Words of two syllables have the accent on the^rs^ 



Ah \nU\o, from tlie beginning. Argumcntiira ad passiones, an ap< 

Ab nrbe cfitidita,/rom thehuiUling of peal to the passions. 

the city ; abridged thus, A. U.C. Audi alteram partem, hear both sides. 

Ad CHptandum valgus, to ensnare the liona fide, in reality, in good faith. 

vulgar. Contra, against. 

Ad infinitum, to tn/f7n7y,tci7Aou< end. Cacoethes scribendf, an itch for 
Ad 1 i bi turn, oi pleasure. writiny. 

A i\ referendMin. for consideration. Ceteris (se) pSribus, other cfrcHwi- 
Ad valorem, according to value. stances being equal. 

A fortiori, with stronger reason, mucJi Caput mOrtutim, the wortliless re- 

more. mains, dead head. 

AliJiH (a-Ie-as), otherwise. Compos mentis, in on£s senses. 

Alibi (ai-p,-bi). elsewhere. Cum privilegio, with privilege. 

Alma mater, the university. Data, things granted. 

AnjrlicH (5iig-gli-cy), in English. De facto, in fact, in reality. 
Anno ddmini, in the year of our Lord, De jure, in right, in law, lOod. 

A.D. Doi gratia, by tha gince or favour of 

Anno mundi, in the year of t?ie world, Deo volente, Ood willing, 

A M. Desnnt csstera, (he rest are wanting. 

A posteriori, /rom the effect, from the DOmine dirige nos, OLordd&reetus, 

latter, from behind. Desideratum, some thing desirabUt 

A priori, from the former, from be- or much toanted. 

fore, from the nature or cause. Dramatis pursonse, characters repre- 

Arcanum, a stcret. Durante w'lls., during life. [sented. 

Arciina impSrii, state secrets. Diiraute plScito, during pleasure. 

Argnmentum ad liOaiinem, an ap- Ergo, threfore. 

peal to the professed principles or Krrata, errors. — Erratum, an error. 

practices of the adversary. Excerpta, extracts. 

Arginnentiim ad jiidiciuro, an ap- l-'sto pcrpCtua, K t< 6« perpettfo/. 

peal to the common sense of man- Kt castera, atui the rest, oontr. dtc. 

l-hid. Exempli gratia, as for example, con- 

Ai'/i-mnenttini ad fidem, an appeal tracted, E.G 
fo ouryaWi. Ex. officio, officially, by virtue of<(fficf. 

Ar/y^nmontum ad pCpuIura, an ap- Ex. \>atle, on cme aWe. 
J»eal(o t7ie people. ExVtvn\>ote, vslOioul :gTevMdAta,tiaii. 
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F&eB'imile, exact copy, or resejiiblance. Pvim(i{iSkcie,atJlr8tview, or at first 

Fiat, let it he done, or made. sight. 

Flagrante bello, during hostUities. Posse comitatas, the power of thi 

GrTxtis, for nothing. county, 

liora fiigit, the hour or time flies. Primura mdbile, (he main spring, 

Uumanum est errare, to err is hw ^o a.ud con, for and against. 

man. Pro bono publico, /o;- the good of the 

IhlAem, in th^. same place. public. 

Idem, the same. Pro loco et tempore, for the place emd 

Id est, tJiat is, contracted, i. e, time. 

Ignoramus, a vain, uninformed fre- Pro re nata, as occasion serves. 

tender. Pro rege, lege, et grege; for the ' 

Im^vhnxii, in thA first place. king, the constitution, and the 

In loco, in this place. people. 

In terrorem, as a loarning. Quo ftnimo, loith wTtat mind. 

In propria persona, in his own person. Quo jure, by wTiat right. 
In statu quo, in the former state. Quoad, as far as. 
Ipse dixit, on his sole assertion. Q,iioxida.m,formerIy. 

Ipso facto, by the act itself. Res piibllca, the commonwealth. 

Ipso jure, by the law itself. Kesurgam, 1 shall rise again. 

Item, also, or artide. ilex, a king. 

Jure diviiio, by divine right. Keglna, a queen. [senate. 

Jure humSno, by human law. Suniilus cunsdltum, a decree of the 

Ju;3 gCntium, the law of nations. Seriatim, t» regular order. 

Locum tenens, deputy, substitute. Sine die, toithout specifying any par-- 
Labor Qmnia viucit, labour over- ticularday. 

comes everything. Sine qua non, an indispensable pre' 

Liccntia vatnro, a poetical license. requUtite or condition. 

Lingu89 lapsus, a slip of the tongue. Statu quo, tJie state in which it was. 
Magna oharta, the great charter, the Sub poena, under a penalty. 

lasis of our laws cmd liberties. Sui gSneris, the only one of his kind, 

Memento morl, remember death. singular. 

Memorabilia, matters deserving ef Supra, above. 

record, Sumraum bonnm, (he chief good, 

Menm et tuum, min« and thine. Tria juncta in uno, tliree Joined in 

Multum in parvo, much in little, a Toties, quoties, as often as. [one. 

gnat deal in few words. Una voce, with one voice, unanimously. 

Nemo me impQne lacesset, no one Ui'timus, the last, (contr. ult) 

sTmU provoke me with impunity, U'tile dulci, the useful with the plea- 

Ne plus ultra, no farther, nothing sant. 

beyond. Uti poaeidStifl, as ye possess, or pr&- 

Noleus volens, willing or unwilling. sent possession. 
Kon compos mentis, not of a sound Verbatim, word for word. 

mind. Versus, a,gainst. 

"nisi dOminus frustra, urdess the Y&demecnm, go with me ; a look fit 

Lord be with us, all efforts are in for being a companion, 

vain. Y ale, farewell. 

Ne quid nimis, too much of one thing Via, by the way of. 

is good for nothing. Vice, in the room of. 

Nem. con. (for nSmine dissentlBnte), Vice versa, tJie reverse. 

none disagreeing. Vide, see (contracted into y.) 

Ore tenus,/}'om the mouth. Vide ut supra, see as above. 

O tSmpora, O mores. the times, Vis poitica., poetic genius. 

O the manners. Viva, vot^ , oraU^j ; \>\j >ncrra. oj "wp^*^ 

Omnes, aZ«. VWaxvt xcx. «^^. T^^va.i^» V>kci\>n«^ «« 

Onus, burden. Tcing and <Ke quMra- ' .«»«sd»ii 

TuBslm, every where. "V ox ^{bv>^\\ , the »o\v, oj \u* ir~ir- 

Per Be, by itself, alone. V \J\s'^ , commonrwy » 
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Index to the Rules of Syntax. 



Nouns. 

Two or more nouns in the sing. 86 

Two noans disjoined, &c ib. 

Noun of multitude 89 

One noun governs another 88 

Of a clause between them Ill 

Several noims in the possessive* 88 
Singular nouns of diff. persons ... 08 

Asingular And A plural nom 99 

A noun and its pron. improper... 100 

Pronouiis. 

Pronouns agree in gender. Sec.... 95 
Each, every, either, agree, &C....108 
This and that, former, latter*... 109 
Kelative agrees with its antec. . 96 
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